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THE SCOPE OF PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


“IT IS NOT MAN’S DESTINY TO BECOME A READING, WRITING, CIPHERING MACHINE.” 


UR system of Public School Educa- 
tion is a result of the faith of the 
people in the need of the universal intelli- 
gence for the maintenance of popular gov- 
ernment. Does this system include moral 
training? Since the teaching of religious 
doctrines is precluded, this, I imagine, is 
what we are to consider in discussing the 
Scope of Public School Education. The 
equivalents of scope are aim, end, oppor- 
tunity, range of view; and the equivalents 
of education are training, discipline, devel- 
opment, instruction. The proper meaning 
of the word education, it seems, is not a 
drawing out, but a training up, as vines are 
trained to lay hold of and rise by means 
of what is stronger than themselves. My 
subject, then, is the aim, end, opportunity, 
and range of view of public school educa- 
tion, which to be education at all, in any 
true sense, must be a training, discipline, 
development, and instruction of man’s whole 
being, physical, intellectual, and moral. 
This, I suppose, is what Herbert Spencer 
means when he defines education to be a 
preparation for complete living. Montaigne 
says the end of education is wisdom and 
virtue; Comenius declares it to be knowl- 
edge, virtue, and religion; Milton, likeness 
to God through virtue and faith; Locke, 
health of body, virtue, and good manners; 
Herbart, virtue, which isthe realization in 
each one of the idea of inner freedom; 
while Kant and Fichte declare it to consist 
chiefly in the formation of character. All 
these thinkers agree that the supreme end 
of education is spiritual or ethical. The 
~ controlling aim, then, should be, not to im- 
part information, but to upbuild the being 
which makes us ‘human, to form habits of 
“oe thinking and doing. The ideal is vir- 





tually that of Israel,—that righteousness is 
life-—though the Greek ideal of beauty and 
freedom may not be excluded. It is the 
doctrine that manners make the man, that 
conduct is three-fourths of life, leaving but 
one-fourth for intellectual activity and zs- 
thetic enjoyment; and into this fourth of 
life but few ever enter in any real way, 
while all are called and may learn to do 
good and avoid evil. 

“In the end,” says Ruskin, “the God of 
heaven and earth loves active, modest and 
kind people, and hates idle, proud, greedy 
and cruel ones.” We can all learn to be- 
come active, modest and kind; to turn from 
idleness, pride, greed and cruelty. But we 
cannot all make ourselves capable of — 
in the high regions of pure thought an 
ideal beauty; and for the few even who 
are able to do this, it is still true that con- 
duct is three-fourths of life. 

“The end of man,” says Biichner, “is 
conversion into carbonic acid, water and 
ammonia.” This also is an ideal, and he 
thinks we should be pleased to know that 
in dying we give back to the universe what 
had been lent. He moralizes too; but if all 
we can know of our destiny is that we shall 
be converted into carbonic acid, water, and 
ammonia, the sermon may be omitted. On 
such a faith it is not possible to found a 
satisfactory system of education. Men will 
always refuse to think thus meanly of them- 
selves, and in answer to those who would 
persuade them that they are but brutes, 
they will, with perfect confidence, claim 
kinship with God; for from an_ utterly 
frivolous view of life both-our reason and 
our instinct turn. 

The Scope of Public School Education is 
to co-operate with the physical, social, and 
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religious environment to form good and 
wise men and women. Unless we bear in 
mind that the school is but one of several 
educational agencies, we shall not form a 
right estimate of its office. It depends al- 
most wholly for its success upon the kind 
of material furnished it by the home, the 
state, and the church; and, to confine our 
view to our own country, I have little hesi- 
tation in affirming that our home life, our 
social and political life, and our religious 
life have contributed far more to make us 
what we are than any and all of our schools. 
The school, unless it works in harmony with 
these great forces, can do little more than 
sharpen the wits. Many of the teachers of 
our Indian schools are doubtless compe- 
tent and earnest; but their pupils, when 
they return to their tribes, quickly lose 
what they have gained, because they are 
thrown into an environment which annuls 
the ideals that prevailed in the school. The 
controlling aim of our teachers should be, 
therefore, to bring their pedagogical ac- 
tion into harmony with what is best in the 
domestic, social, and religious life of the 
child; for this is the foundation on which 
they must build, and to weaken it is to ex- 
pose the whole structure to ruin. Hence 
the teacher’s attitude toward the child 
should be that of sympathy with him in his 
love for his parents, his country and his 
religion. His reason is still feeble, and his 
life is largely one of feeling; and the 
fountain-heads of his. purest and noblest 
feelings are precisely his parents, his coun- 
try, and his religion, and to tamper with 
them is to poison the wells wherice he 
draws the water of life. To assume and 
hold his attitude with sincerity and tact is 
difficult; it requires both character and cul- 
ture; it implies a genuine love of mankind 
and of human excellence; reverence for 
whatever uplifts, purifies, and strengthens 
the heart; knowledge of the world, of liter- 
ature, and of history, united with an earnest 
desire to do whatever may be possible to 
lead each pupil toward life in its complete- 
ness, which is health and healthful activity 
of body and mind and heart and soul. 

As the heart makes the home, the teacher 
makes the school. What we need above 
all things, wherever the young are gathered 
for education, is not a showy building, or 
costly apparatus, or improved methods or 
text-books, but a living, loving, illumined 
human being who has deep faith in the 
power of education and a real desire to 
bring it to bear upon those who are in- 
trusted to him. This applies to the pri- 
mary school with as much force as to the 
high school and university. Those who 
think, and they are, I imagine, the vast 
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majority, that any one who can read and 
write, who knows something of arithmetic, 
geography, and history, is competent to edu- 
cate young children, have not even the 
most elementary notions of what education 
is. 

What the teacher is, not what he utters 
and inculcates, is the important thing. The 
life he lives, and whatever reveals that life 
to his pupils; his unconscious behavior, 
even; above all, what in his inmost soul he 
hopes, believes, and loves, have far deeper 
and more potent influence than mere les- 
sons can ever have. It is precisely here 
that we Americans, whose talent is predom- 
inantly practical and inventive, are apt to 
go astray. We have won such marvellous 
victories with our practical sense and in- 
ventive genius that we have grown accus- 
tomed to look to them for aid, whatever 
the nature of the difficulty or problem may 
be. Machinery can be made to do much, 
and to do well what it does. With its help 
we move rapidly; we bring the ends of the 
earth into instantaneous communication; 
we print the daily history of the world and © 
throw it before every door; we plough and 
we sow and we reap; we build cities, and 
we fill our houses with whatever conduces 
to comfort or luxury. All this and much 
more machinery enables us to do. But it 
cannot create life, nor can it, in any effect- 
ive way, promote vital processes. Now, 
education is essentially a vital process. It 
is a furthering of life; and as the living 
proceed from the living, they can rise into 
the wider world of ideas and conduct only 
by the help of the living; and as in the 
physical realm every animal begets after its 
own likeness, so also in the spiritual the 
teacher can give but what he has. If the 
well-spring of truth and love has run dry 
within himself, he teaches in vain. His 
words will no more bring forth life than 
desert winds will clothe arid sands with 
verdure. Much talking and writing about 
education have chiefly helped to obscure a 
matter which is really plain. The purpose 
of the public school is or should be not to 
form a mechanic or a specialist of any kind, 
but to form a true man or woman. Herice 
the number of things we teach the child is 
of small moment. Those schools, in fact, 
in which the greatest number of things are 
taught give, as a rule, the least education. 
The character of the Roman people, which 
enabled them to dominate the earth and to 
give laws to the world, was formed before 
they had schools, and when their schools 
were most flourishing they themselves were 
in rapid moral and social dissolution. We 
make education and religion too much a 
social affair, and too little a personal affair. 
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Their essence lies in their power to trans- 
form the individual, and it is only in trans- 
forming him that they recreate the wider 
life of the community. The Founder of 
Christianity addressed himself to the indi- 
vidual, and gave little heed to the state or 
other environment. He looked to a puri- 
fied inner source of life to create for itself 
a worthier environment, and simply ignored 
devices for working sudden and startling 
changes. They who have entered into the 
hidden meaning of this secret and this 
method turn in utter incredulity from the 
schemes of declaimers and agitators. 

The men who fill the world, each with 
his plan for reforming and saving it, may 
have their uses, since the poet tells us there 
are uses in adversity, which, like the toad, 
ugly and venomous, wears yet a precious 
jewel in its head; but to one deafened by 
their discordant and clamorous voices, the 
good purpose they serve seems to be as 
mythical as the jewel in the toad’s head. 

Have not those who mistake their 
crotchets for Nature’s laws invaded our 
schools? Have they not succeeded in form- 
ing a public opinion and in setting devices 
at work which render education, in the 
sense of the word, if not impossible, diffi- 
cult? Literature is a criticism of life, 
made by those who are in love with life, 
and have the deepest faith in its possibili- 
ties; and all criticism which is inspired by 
sympathy and faith and controlled by 
knowledge is helpful. Complacent thoughts 
are rarely true, and hardly ever useful. It 
is a prompting of nature to turn from 
what we have to what we lack, for thus 
only is there hope of amendment and prog- 
ress. We are, to quote Emerson, 


Built of furtherance and pursuing, 
Not of spent deeds, but of doing. 


Hence the wise and strong dwell not upon 
their virtues and accomplishments, but 
strive to learn wherein they fail, for it is 
in correcting this they desire to labor. They 
wish to know the truth about themselves, 
are willing to try to see themselves as 
others see them, that self-knowledge may 
make self-improvement possible. They 
turn from flattery, for they understand that 
flattery is insult. Now, if this is the atti- 
tude of wise and strong men, how much 
more should it not be that of a wise and 
strong people? Whenever persons or 
things are viewed as related in some spe- 
cial way to ourselves, our opinions of them 
will hardly be free from bias. When, for 
instance, I think or speak of my country 
my religion, my friends, my enemies, I find 
it difficult to put away the prejudice which 
my ‘self-esteem and vanity create, and 
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which, like a haze, ever surrounds me to 
color or obscure the pure light of reason. 
It cannot do us harm to have our defects 
and shortcomings pointed out to us; but to 
be told by demagogues and declaimers that 
we are the greatest, the most enlightened, 
the most virtuous people which exists or 
has existed, can surely do us no good. If 
it is true, we should not dwell upon it, for 
this will but distract us from striving for 
the things in which we are deficient; and 
if it is false, it can only mislead us and 
nourish a foolish conceit. It is the orator’s 
misfortune to be compelled to think of his 
audience rather than of truth. It is his 
business to please, persuade, and convince; 
and men are pleased with flattering lies, 
persuaded and convinced by appeals to pas- 
sion and interest. Happier is the writer 
who need not think of a reader, but finds 
his reward in the truth he expresses. 

It is not possible for an enlightened mind 
not to take profound interest in our great 
system of public education. To do this he 
need not think it the best system. He may 
deem it defective in important requisites. 
He may hold, as I hold, that the system is 
of minor importance, the kind of teacher 
being all important. But if he loves his 
country, if he loves human excellence, if he 
has faith in man’s capacity for growth, he 
cannot but turn his thoughts, with abiding 
attention and sympathy, to the generous and 
determined efforts of a powerful and vigor- 
ous people to educate themselves. Were 
our public school system nothing more than 
the nation’s profession of faith in the trans- 
forming power of education, it would be an 
omen of good and a ground for hope; 
and one cannot do more useful work than 
to help to form a public opinion which will 
accept with thankfulness the free play of 
all sincere minds about this great question, 
and which will cause the genuine lovers of 
our country to turn in contempt from the 
clamors politicians and bigots are apt to 
raise when an honest man utters honest 
thought on this all-important subject. 

I am willing to assume and to accept as a 
fact that our theological differences make it 
impossible to introduce the teaching of any 
religious creed into the public school. I 
take the system as it is,—that is, as a sys- 
tem of secular education—and I address 
myself more directly to the question pro- 
posed: What is or should be its scope? 

The fact that religious instruction is ex- 
cluded makes it all the more necessary that 
humanizing and ethical aims should be kept 
constantly in view. Whoever teaches in a 
public school should be profoundly con- 
vinced that man is more than an animal 
which may be taught cunning and quick- 
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ness. A weed in blossom may have a cer- 
tain beauty, but it will bear no fruit; and 
so the boy or youth one often meets, with 
his irreverent smartness, his precocious 
pseudo-knowledge of a hundred things, may 
excite a kind of interest, but he gives little 
promise of a noble future. The flower of 
his life is the blossom of the weed, which in 
its decay will poison the air, or, at the best, 
serve but to fertilize the soil. If we are to 
work to good purpose we must take our 
stand, with the great thinkers and edu- 
cators, on the broad field of man’s nature, 
and act in the light of the only true ideal 
of education,—that its end is wisdom, vir- 
tue, knowledge, power, reverence, faith, 
health, behavior, hope, and love; in a word, 
whatever powers and capacities make for 
intelligence, for conduct, for character, for 
completeness of life. Not for a moment 
should we permit ourselves to be deluded 
by the thought that because the teaching of 
religious creeds is excluded, therefore we 
may make no appeal to the fountain-heads 
which sleep within every breast, the welling 
of whose waters alone has power to make 
us human. If we are forbidden to turn the 
current into this or that channel, we are 
not forbidden to recognize the universal 
truth that man lives by faith, hope, and 
love, by imagination and desire, and that it 
is precisely for this reason that he is edu- 
cable. We move irresistibly in the lines of 
our real faith and desire, and the educator’s 
great purpose is to help us to believe in 
what is high and to desire what is good. 
Since for the irreverent and vulgar spirit 
nothing is high or good, reverence, and the 
refinement which is the fruit of true intel- 
ligence, urge ceaselessly their claims on the 
teacher’s attention. Goethe, I suppose, was 
little enough of a Christian to satisfy the 
demands of an agnostic cripple even, and 
yet he held that the best thing in man is 
the thrill of awe; and that the chief business 
of education is to cultivate reverence for 
whatever is above, beneath, around, and 
within us. This he believed to be the only 
philosophical and healthful attitude of mind 
and heart towards the universe, seen and 
unseen. May not the meanest flower that 
blows bring thoughts that lie too deep for 
tears? Is not reverence a part of all the 
sweetest and purest feelings which bind us 
to father and mother, to friends and home 
and country? Is it not the very bloom and 
fragrance, not only of the highest religious 
faith, but also of the best culture? Let the 
thrill of awe cease to vibrate, and you will 
have a world in which money is more than 
man, office better than honesty, and books 
like “Innocents Abroad” or “ Peck’s Bad 
Boy” more indicative of the kind of man 
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we form than are the noblest works of 
genius. What is the great aim of the pri- 
mary school, if it is not the nutrition of 
feeling? The child is weak in mind, weak 
in will, but he is most impressionable. 
Feeble in thought, he is strong in capacity 
to feel the emotions which are the sap of 
the tree of moral life. He responds quickly 
to the appeals of love, tenderness, and sym- 
pathy. He is alive to whatever is noble, 
heroic, and venerable. He desires the ap- 
probation of others, especially of those 
whom he believes to be true and high and 
pure. He has unquestioning faith, not only 
in God but in great men, who, for him, in- 
deed, are earthly gods. Is not his father a 
divine man, whose mere word drives away 
all fear and fills him with confidence? The 
touch of his mother’s hand stills his pain; 
if he is frightened, her voice is enough to 
soothe him to sleep. To imagine that we 
are educating this being of infinite sensibil- 
ity and impressionability when we do little 
else than teach him to read, write, and 
cipher, is to cherish a delusion. It is not 
his destiny to become a reading, writing, 
and ciphering machine, but to become a 
man who believes, hopes, and loves; who 
holds to sovereign truth, and is swayed by 
sympathy; who looks up with reverence 
and awe to the heavens, and hearkens with 
cheerful obedience to the call of duty; who 
has habits of right thinking and well doing 
which have become a law unto him, a sec- 
ond nature. And if it be said that we all 
recognize this to be so, but that it is not 
the business of the school to help to form 
such a man; that it does its work when it 
sharpens the wits, I will answer with the 
words of William von Humboldt: “ What- 
ever we wish to see introduced into the 
life of a nation must first be introduced 
into its schools.” 

Now, what we wish to see introduced 
into the life of the nation is not the power 
of shrewd men, wholly absorbed in the 
striving for wealth, reckless of the means 
by which it is gotten, and who, whether 
they succeed or whether they fail, look upon 
money as the equivalent of the best things 
man knows or has; who therefore think 
that the highest purpose of government, as 
of other social forces and institutions, is to 
make it easy for all to get abundance of 
gold and to live in sloven plenty; but what 
we wish to see introduced into the life of 
the nation is the power of intelligence and 
virtue, of wisdom and conduct. We be- 
lieve, and in fact know, that humanity, jus- 
tice, truthfulness, honesty, honor, fidelity, 
courage, integrity, reverence, purity, and 
self-respect are higher and mightier than 
anything mere sharpened wits can accom- 
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plish. But if these virtues, which consti- 
tute nearly the whole sum of men’s strength 
and worth, are to be introduced into the 
life of the nation, they must be introduced 
into the schools, into the process of educa- 
tion. We must recognize, not in theory 
alone but in practice, that the chief end of 
education is ethical, since conduct is three- 
fourths of human life. The aim must be to 
make men true in thought and word, pure 
in desire, faithful in act, upright in deed; 
men who understand that the highest good 
does not lie in the possession of anything 
whatsoever, but that it lies in power and 
quality of being; for whom what we are 
and not what we have is the guiding prin- 
ciple; who know that the best work is not 
that for which we receive most pay, but 
that which is most favorable to life, physi- 
cal, moral, intellectual, and religious; since 
man does not exist for work or the Sab- 
bath, but work and rest exist for him, that 
he may thrive and become more human 
and more divine. We must cease to tell 
boys and girls that education will enable 
them to get hold of the good things of 
which they believe the world to be full; 
we must make them realize rather that the 
best thing in the world is a noble man or 
woman, and to be that is the only certain 
way to a worthy and contented life. All 
talk about patriotism which implies that it 
is possible to be a patriot or a good citizen 
without being a true and good man, is soph- 
istical and hollow. How shall he who cares 
not for his better self care for his country? 

We must look, as educators, most closely 
to those sides of the national life where 
there is the greatest menace of ruin. It is 
plain that our besetting sin, as a people, is 
not intemperance or unchastity, but dis- 
honesty. From the watering and manipu- 
lating of stocks to the adulteration of food 
and drink, from the booming of towns and 
lands to the selling of votes and the buying 
of office, from the halls of Congress to the 
policeman’s beat, from the capitalist who 
controls trusts and syndicates to the me- 
chanic who does inferior work, the taint of 
dishonesty is everywhere. We distrust one 
another, distrust those who manage public 
affairs, distrust our own fixed will to suffer 
the worst that may befall rather than cheat 
or steal or lie. Dishonesty hangs, like 
mephitic air, about our newspapers, our 
legislative assemblies, the municipal gov- 
ernment of our towns and cities, about our 
churches even, since our religion itself 
seems to lack that highest kind of honesty, 
the downright and thorough sincerity which 
is its life-breath, 

If the teacher in the public school may 
not insist than an honest man is the noblest 
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work of God, he may teach at least that he 
who fails in honesty fails in the most es- 
sential quality of manhood, enters into war- 
fare with the forces which have made him 
what he is, and which secure him the pos- 
session of what he holds dearer than him- 
self, since he barters for it his self-respect; 
that the dishonest man is an anarchist and 
dissocialist, one who does what in him lies 
to destroy credit, and the sense of the 
sacredness of property, obedience to law, 
and belief in the rights of man. If our 
teachers are to work in the light of an ideal, 
if they are to have a conscious end in view, 
as all who strive intelligently must have, if 
they are to hold a principle which will give 
unity to their methods, they must seek it in 
the idea of morality, of conduct, which is 
three-fourths of life. 

I myself am persuaded that the real and 
philosophical basis of morality is the being 
of God, a being absolute, infinite, unimagin- 
able, inconceivable, of whom our highest 
and nearest thought is that he is not onl 
almighty, but all-wise and all-good as well. 
But it is possible, I think, to cultivate the 
moral sense without directly and expressly 
assigning to it this philosophical and reli- 
gious basis; for goodness is largely its own 
evidence, as virtue is its own reward. It 
all depends on the teacher. Life produces 
life, develops life; and if the teacher have 
within himself a living sense of the all-im- 
portance of conduct, if he thoroughly re- 
alize that what we call knowledge is but a 
small part of man’s life, his influence will 
nourish the feelings by which character is 
evolved. The germ of a moral idea is al- 
ways an emotion, and that which impels to 
right action is the emotion rather than the 
idea. The teachings of the heart remain 
forever, and they are the most important; 
for what we love, genuinely believe in, and 
desire decides what we are and may be- 
come. Hence the true educator, even in 
giving technical instructions, strives not 
merely to make a workman, but to make 
also a man, whose being shall be touched to 
finer issues by spiritual powers, who shall 


be upheld by faith in the worth and sacred-. 


ness of life, and in the education by which 
it is transformed, enriched, purified, and 
ennobled. He understands that an educated 
man, who, in the common acceptation of 
the phrase, is one who knows something, 
who knows many things, is, in truth, simply 
one who has acquired habits of right think- 
ing and right doing. The culture which 
we wish to see prevail throughout our coun- 
try is not learning and literary skill; it is 
character and intellectual openness,—that 
higher humanity which is latent within us 
all; which is power, wisdom, truth, good- 
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ness, love, sympathy, grace, and beauty; 
whose surpassing excellence the poor may 
know as well as the rich, whose charm the 
multitude may feel as well as the chosen 
few. 

“He who speaks of the people,” says 
Guiccardini, “ speaks, in sooth, of a foolish 
animal, a prey to a thousand errors, a thou- 
sand confusions, without taste, without af- 
fection, without firmness.” The scope of 
our public school education is to make com- 
monplace of this kind, by which all liter- 
ature is pervaded, so false as to be absurd; 
and when this end shall have been attained, 
Democracy will have won its noblest 
victory. 

How shall we find the secret from which 
hope of such success will spring? By so 
forming and directing the power of public 
opinion, of national approval, and of money, 
as to make the best men and women willing 
and ready to enter the teacher’s profession. 
The kind of man who educates is the test 
of the kind of education given, and there is 
properly no other test. When we Ameri- 
cans shall have learned to believe with all 
our hearts and with all the strength of ir- 
resistible conviction that a true educator is 
a more important, in every way a more use- 
ful, sort of a man than a great railway 
king, or pork butcher, or captain of in- 
dustry, of grain buyer, or stock manipu- 
lator, we shall have begun to make our- 
selves capable of perceiving the real scope 
of public school education.—J. L. Spalding. 
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WANTED—BOYS. 


HO wants the boys? The Sunday- 
schools want them. They can scarcely 

thrive without the boys. The Church needs 
them. It is made weak when the boys draw 
away from the sacred services. The public 
schools are after the boys, too, to fit them for 





the stern duties of honest citizenship, and - 


cannot fulfil their mission without boys. The 
state and nation needs boys. Their very 
existence is threatened when the boys are 
drawn away for evil purposes. The nation 
must have boys; good boys, noble boys, true 
boys, honest boys, brave boys, strong boys, 
manly boys, clean boys and pure. 

The liquor traffic wants boys. All boys, 
any boys. It will die without boys on which 
to feast its ravenous appetite, for it lives on 
the souls of boys. It is the most insistent, 
persistent, relentless seeker after boys, existing 
today. It never ceases its deadly chase. It 
is the most insidious and ruthless foe to 
humanity known, and the interests of the boys 
constitute the object of its most bitter and 
malignant attacks. 
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“The boys of to-day are the men of to- 
morrow,” and the drink-cursed boys of to-day 
are the drink-wrecked men of to-morrow. The 
liquor traffic, through its recruiting stations, 
the saloons, must have boys. Boys it has 
planned to have. Boys it is determined to 
have. Whose boys? Yours. The point is 
right here; if the liquor traffic lives, the boys 
must die. This is an awful sacrifice of the 
home defenders, for the express purpose of 
perpetuating the blighting, withering saloon 
traffic. 

If the boys are to live, then the drink-traffic 
must die. The death of the traffic is the 
safety of the boys. Of the 16,000,000 boys in 
the country, 10,500,000 are already ensnared. 
Shall these continue to be crowded out, and 
the remaining 5,500,000 be drawn into the 
awful vortex, to satiate the 256,000 murder 
mills of this country? Which shall.it be, boys 
or saloons? Homes or saloons? Sunday-day 
schools or saloons? Churches or saloons? 
The nation or saloons? The life of the traffic 
means the death of much else. Boys, boys, 
the saloons would murder you. Strike the 
accursed liquor traffic, and strike it hard. 


TEACH YOUTH TO WORK AND THINK. 





BY ISAAC SHARPLESS. 


N the complex school of education one must 
make a selection of subjects when he 


writes five hundred words. Let us confine 
ourselves to two matters, which our schools 
do not usually secure: 

No education is worth much which does not 
teach the youth to work and to think. There 
are a great many interesting facts which every 
educated man is supposed to know, which 
should come as by-products of school ex- 
perience. But the will which has been trained 
to steady work and the mind which has been 
trained to think are the best and most im- 
portant results ofeducation. Tosuch training 
it is easy to add information and all sorts of 
capabilities. Too many of our schools in their 
processes seem to assume something different. 
The kindergarten is a valuable adjunct for 
many little children, but when the kinder- 
garten idea gets into later school life and all 
that is not easy and interesting play is omitted, 
we may get the informed man, the superfically 
impressive man, but not the efficient man, the 
educated man. 

This does not mean that the child must be 
continually driven through distasteful matter. 
If he can be interested in that which makes him 
think, and learn to work because he likes to 
work, so much the better. But even under 
these circumstances he will often come against 
difficulties he would rather avoid, but which 
he must conquer, and set himself down to 
tasks when something else would be more 
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agreeable. Here may come in the use of 
vocational subjects. 

Many boys will learn to work and to think 
only when confronted with something which 
seems tangible and is easily seen to lead to 
interesting results. Give them the evident 
incentive. Others will take, perhaps, a larger 
view, or will have more faith in the advice of 
teachers and will be willing to face the problems 
of the languages, mathematics and abstract 
sciences, and thus secure the training which will 
tell in after life. 

This brings us to the second subject. Your 
child and mine are different from others. 
They are brighter or duller, or have mental 
specialties which others do not have, or do not 
have in the same degree. Minds are as differ- 
ent as faces, and we seldom mistake one face 
for another. The mental power of one man 
is a hundred times greater than that of an- 
other. He is intended for a larger work, and 
needs to be trained for it by special individual 
work on the part of his trainers. Place him 
in a class where a fair mark is the only object 
of his ambition, and where he may go through 
the routine of promotion without effort, and 
the chances are rather against any real direc- 
tion and stimulation of his powers of great 
usefulness. Place him under influences which 
will sap his mental and spiritual vitality by 
the creation of indolent, slovenly or sensual 
habits, and his career is spoiled at the start. 

He needs to be taken in hand by one who 
knows his possibilities and his needs and to be 
supplied with the training and the direction 
which will develop the man he was intended 
to be. This ideal is not always realizable, but 
it is worth keeping in view and approximating 
whenever possible. 


<> 


OLD TIME COUNTRY BOY. 


HEN I behold daily what hard work the 
small boy of my street is put to, says 
Robert B. Risk, in order to amuse himself and 
exhaust his abundance of youthful energy, 
nothing being left him but to run after some 
mate a great deal and yell far more; when I 
see no resource left little city girls to put in 
time save by playing “jack stones,” I am 
inclined to think the interview I read the 
other day in a Western paper is a true picture 
of the superior opportunities the boys of the 
long ago had for amusement. Of course, the 
old man speaking had been a country lad, 
who always has the advantage-over a city 
boy in finding means for play and entertain- 
ment. Here is the interview telling of many 
things I did when a boy on the farm, and 
which all my city friends country bred, will 
recognize as a true picture: 
“Looking back over my boyhood days I 
would not exchange them for those my own 
boy is experiencing, I was poor as a church 
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mouse while my boy has an average good 
home, but he is missing so many good, whole- 
some pleasures I had, but did not appreciate. 
I was raised out in the country where no 
person ordered me out of their way or off 
their premises. There were fields and woods, 
creeks to wade in, barns to play in, orchards 
with no ‘keep out’ sign displayed. My son 
wears sandals in summer. I couldn’t afford 
footwear for summer and went barefoot. My 
boy has shoes that can be put on easy in 
winter and overshoes. I reveled in cowhide 
boots. My boy has overcoats, sweaters and 
the warmest underwear. I knew nothing 
about a sweater, bought my first overcoat 
after I was twenty years old and wore canton 
flannel, home-made underclothes. My boy 
has a coaster wagon, roller and ice skates and 
often ridesin an automobile. But he does not 
have a dog, he never broke a calf to lead, never 
has made or repaired a wagon of any sort, 
doesn’t know what it is to roam the country 
over. I would not give the pleasure I had 
with my dog, which I broke to pull, a lamb I 
hitched up with the dog, a calf I broke to lead 
and finally to work in shafts until it was a 
year old, the work of making carts for the dog 
to haul, repairing his harness, and dozens of 
other amusements which never cost a cent, 
for the coaster wagon, the roller and ice skates, 
the movies, the automobile and train rides 
which are the pastime and pleasures of my 
boy. Boys of today have their work, pleasure 
and pastime laid out for them. Boys of my 
day had to create their own. I am sure I 
enjoyed life more than do the boys of today.” 


EFFECTS OF THE INDULGENCE OF 
PASSION. 


DR. JOHN CURWEN. 


T is a law of the human economy, exem- 
plified in the daily duties of life, that the 
frequent repetition of any act, the constant 
indulgence of any passion or emotion, will 
have the tendency to strengthen the hold of 
that particular act, passion or emotion, on 
the mind or bodily system, and render its 
removal more difficult by reason of the 
lengthened repetition or more continued 
indulgence. 

In the early periods of life, when all the 
organs are more sensitive, and impressions 
more quickly and decidedly made, and 
when all such impressions are also attended 
with more lasting consequences, it is very 
desirable, in order to preserve the integrity 
of the different organs, more particularly 
those of the brain and nervous system, to 
avoid everything which could in any way 
have a prejudicial influence. 

Every act of the mind and every opera- 
tion of the nervous system, is proved by the . 
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researches of physiologists to cause or in- 
volve a change in the part acting or acted 
upon; and if this-action is greater than the 
normal healthy action, or repeated too fre- 
quently, a greater or less injury will be 
inflicted, dependent, of course, on the con- 
tinuance and violence of the action. In a 
person under the influence of a great passion, 
there is at first most generally an unusual 
paleness of the face, followed by extreme 
redness, and an unusual expression of the 
countenance; and if such is the outward 
appearance, visible to the eye, what must 
be the effect of the undue amount of blood 
thrown upon the brain at such a time? 

It is also a fact which must be observed 
by every oné, that after every excitement 
there is always a degree of depression equal 
to the excitement, and every one has ex- 
perienced the peculiar feeling following the 
excitement of anger or any similar passion. 
The indulgence of such bursts of passion 
must necessarily produce an excitement in 
the very minute cells of the brain, from the 
increased amount of blood thrown into 
them; and when this is frequently repeated, 
the structure of these cells must be injured, 
for the obvious reason that no part of the 
brain can sustain such unnatural conditions 
without injury to its very delicate structure. 

In the minute structure of the brain, the 
blood is conveyed to the more delicate parts 
which are concerned in all intellectual and 
moral acts, by a series of blood vessels, called 
from their minute character, capillary, but so 
small as not to be distinguished by the 
unassisted eye. These vessels are not only 
very minute, but they are extremely numerous, 
as the brain is thought to receive at least 
one-eighth of all the blood which passes from 
the heart. If the blood flows in a regular, 
equable stream, these vessels can convey it 
without any difficulty to all parts to be 


nourished by it; but if it should be pressed into - 


them in undue amount, and that often re- 
peated, some change must necessarily take 
place in them and in the parts supplied by 
them. Those who have given very careful 
attention to the examination of microscopic 
appearances of the brain after death, inform 
us that they very often find these vessels very 
much twisted and bent out of shape, and in 
many places so swollen as to resemble very 
much a string of beads, the string correspond- 
ing to the natural size of the vessels, and the 
enlargements to the beads. These appear- 
ances are caused by the efforts of the vessels 
to accommodate the unusual supply of blood 
forced into them, and are almost invariably 
found in persons given to frequent indul- 
gence in intoxicating drink. Every one is 
familiar with the very suden redness and 
often soreness of the eyes produced by a 
cinder or any unusual substance which may 
fall into the eye; and as the structure of the 
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minute cells of the brain is much more deli- 
cate than the parts of the eye which are 
exposed to view, it can very readily be un- 
derstood that a greater injury would be 
likely to result from the excess of blood 
thrown upon these cells, by the repetition 
of bursts of passion or other similar cause, 
in the same way that a cinder falling into 
the eye, before or just after the effect of 
another cinder had been entirely healed, 
would give rise to serious inflammation, par- 
ticularly if several should follow in suc- 
cession. 

Instances have been recorded where men 
have died of apoplexy, which is very gener- 
ally the rupture of some one or more of the 
blood vessels of the brain, while in a violent 
passion; and this is easily understood from 
the appearance of the vessels stated above, 
because when so much stretched, their coats 
must become thinner and more easily rup- 
tured. 

Another effect produced by indulgence in 
any of the passions is, that, unless great 
care is taken to watch over and prevent 
repetition, they gain control over the per- 
son, and after each repetition, the power of 
control becomes weaker, and the outbursts 
are more violent and continue longer, until 
the person loses control entirely, and on 
the very slighest provocation a_ violent 
outburst is likely to occur, often attended 
with serious consequences to the individual 
himself or to some:of his friends. While 
these outbursts are indulged in, the influ- 
ence on the brain must, from what has before 
been stated, be very injurious, altering its 
structure, and gradually rendering it much 
more liable to disease, if actual disease is 
not thereby produced. 

Every one whe has observed another in a 
violent passion, knows that for the time 
that person has lost proper control of his 
thoughts or actions, and this led the ancients 
to say that “anger was a short madness.’ 
While we may not be willing (for reasons which 
it would take too long properly to explain) 
to admit that anger is insanity in the proper 
acceptation of that term, we may yet be 
allowed to.say that the constant indulgence 
in anger or any similar passion will very 
readily expose the person to attacks of 
insanity from the injury done to the minute 
structure of the brain, as explained above, and 
the insanity thus produced, will be likely to 
be of a character very difficult to remove, for 
the very obvious reason that the disease of 
the brain causing the mental disorder has 
come on very gradually, and has assumed a 
character which it is almost impossible to 
remove by any medical appliances. Besides, 
the insanity will not probably be definitely 
manifest, or admitted, until the injury to 
the brain is very decided; and a disease of 
slow and insidious growth ‘will produce such 
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positive alterations of structure, and conse- 
quently of function, that no reasonable hope 
can be entertained of its removal. Similar 
results may be expected from the indulgence 
of the malevolent affections and emotions; 
for it is a striking fact that while the benev- 
olent affections rarely, except in great power, 
suddenly manifested, produce any injurious 
effect, the indulgence of the opposite class 
always tends to serious disorders of the mind 
or of the general health. 

The lesson to be drawn from this is the 
careful exercise in all the daily duties and 
actions of life, of the. apostolic maxim, ‘Let 
your moderation be known unto all men,” 
in what you think, and in what you do, in 
the indulgence of all your passions, emotions 
and affections, in all you eat and in all you 
drink; and indulge in nothing which will 
disturb the mind. 

To parents and to all who have the care 
of children, the lesson comes with great 
force and power, that every effort should be 
made by them to impress, both by precept 
and example, the urgent necessity of self- 
control—control of the temper, the passions, 
and every faculty; and this control should 
be exercised from the very earliest moment. 
The sooner it is commenced, the easier will 
it be acquired and maintained. It will not 
do for parents to attempt to teach self-con- 
trol to their children, where they do not 
exercise it themselves; for precept and practice 
should always go together; and while the 
command is “ Honor thy father and mother,” 
the apostolic command and application is 
equally positive, “Provoke not your children 
to wrath, but bring them up (nourish) in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord;” the 
words used, implying a careful, diligent and 
earnest effort to inculcate all those principles 
which will lead to peace and happiness in this 
life, as well as in that which is to come. 


— 
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A PLODDER’S SUCCESS. 








ROSE E. WAKEFIELD. 





HE first day that Silas Manning wrote off 

Mrs. Simpson’s grocery order she was 

not slow to note that, for a lad of sixteen, he 

did business in an uncommonly up-to-date 
fashion. 

“You write a splendid hand,” she said, in 
her hearty, energetic way. 

“Do I?” Silas replied modestly. 

“And you seem to know how to spell and 
where to put your capitals. The last boy in 
this store always spelled rice with an ‘s,’ and 
I never knew him to put a capital except once, 
when he wrote at the foot of a rush order of 
mine, ‘for 3 o’clock Sure.’” 

Silas laughed. He was better at almost 
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anything than talking, and Mrs. Simpson’s 
praise rather disconcerted. him. 

“T reckon,” she continued, all unconscious 
of the young clerk’s embarassment, “that you 
were smart at school.” 

“No,” replied Silas simply; “I was a 
regular plug.” 

Mrs. Simpson laid down her glasses for a 
moment, then she said thoughtfully: 

“T don’t understand just how that could be. 


+ Some time when you bring my groceries, stop 


a moment and tell me about it.”’ 


One week later, on a certain afternoon, Silas , 


chanced to be delivering goods, and just at 
6 o’clock he stood at Mrs. Simpson’s door with 
a basket of potatoes. 

“Now,” said that cheery, bright lady, “I 
want to hear something more about ‘a regular 
plug.’ Have you time to-night, Silas?” 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ replied Silas; “this is my 
last place, and I guess old Dobbin won’t mind 
if he doesnot get hisoats for a few minutes.” 

Then sitting down in Mrs. Simpson’s kitchen 
he let her draw from him his story. 

“Father was a carpenter,”’ he began, “and 
while he lived we always had $3 a day coming 
in regular. Of course I had my chance at 
school, same as other boys, but I had to work 
harder than most of them ever did.” ° 

“How so?” asked Mrs. Simpson. 

“Oh, you know I never was smart,’’ Silas 
replied, in his matter-of-fact fashion. 

“But,”’ queried Mrs. Simpson,“ I have 
known lots of stupid lads who never had a 
notion what hard work at school meant.” 

“Then they must have stayed at the bottom 
of -the class,’’ Silas remarked. “And,” he 
added, ‘‘I got so I could not stand it if I was 
not No. 4 or 5.” 

Mrs. Simpson looked interested and Silas 
went on: 

“You see, father was always talking to me 
about being the oldest of the family, and you 
know there were six of us, and so often he 


said: 

“*Tf anything should happen to me, Silas, 
you would need to take my place, and a lad 
who has not a good school grounding is 
hampered almost anywhere in life.’ 

“So he kept on urging me, and when I would 
say there was lots of time, yet he would tell me 
that there never was an hour of school life 
made for waste. 

“*Look at your writing, and your figuring, 
and every. part of your work,’ he would say; 

‘you never can tell just how soon you may 
need it.’ 

“So I kind of got in the way of working 
hard, and the other fellows got in the way of 
calling me ‘a regular plug.’ They said I 
stuck to my books too close, and that I didn’t 
care enough for lacrosse and baseball; but I 
did care, and they all said I played a straight 
lively game when I got at it. However, I 
guess it was well that I did hurry up with my 
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work, for my school chance was soon gone. I 
had two years at high school and then father 
was killed by falling from a scaffold at the 
City Hall, and of course I had to try and take 
his place.” 

“And how did you ever get into Ward’s fine 
grocery store,’Silas?’’ Mrs. Simpson asked, 
in her kindly, interested fashion. 

Silas hesitated, then he said, as though 
recalling the details of a fight: 

“Tt was last winter, when work was so 
awfully scarce, and when there seemed twenty 
men for every job. Mr. Ward advertised for 
a boy, and I went down, with just twenty-seven 
other fellows, to apply. Of course I never 
supposed, when I saw the crowd, that I would 
get the place, for I knew there were plenty of 
sharper chaps than I in line. But somehow, 
when Mr. Ward read my high school recom- 
mendation, and when I had written and 
figured a bit for him, he just turned away the 
rest, and I got the place.” 

“How much do you earn a week?” Mrs. 
Simpson interrupted: and Silas replied, with 
just a touch of pride: 

“The last boy only got six a week, but I get 
eight.” 

“How is that?’”’ Mrs. Simpson laughingly 


inquired. “I think, after all, you must be 
smart, Silas.” 
“No, ma’am,”’ the boy replied; ‘‘I never in 


the world was smart like George Pender (that’s 
the chap that went before me). When we 
were little fellows at school together he could 
get up a lesson while I was thinking about it; 
but he would not work, and I guess he never 
got into high school. His father was killed 
just a couple of months before mine, and when 
George had to get a place everybody com- 
plained because he couldn’t write or cipher 
decently. Mr. Ward said I was worth an 
extra $2 a week, and I was glad then that I 
had worked while I had a chance, even if the 
boys did call me a ‘regular plug.’”’ 

Now, in the course of this bit of an after- 
noon’s chat with Silas Manning, Mrs. Simpson 
discovered that his dream was to transplant 
his mother and the younger children away out 
to the golden west. - 

“Some day I will take them all there,” he 
said, with sturdy assurance, and then and 
there Mrs. Simpson registered a vow that she 
would help to materialize this boy’s brave 
young dream. A letter to a cousin in a grow- 


‘ing prairie town in Saskatchewan brought this 


answer: 
“That boy whom you describe as ‘a royal 
plodder’ ought to do well in the West, and it so 
happens that next year I will need just such a 
steady young fellow. I would not think twice 
of him if he had not had a-good school ground- 
ing, for no ignorant clerk could step into my 
business here. Tell his mother she can open a 
paying boarding house in this town, and I will 
help‘the other children on their feet.” 
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This was how it began to pass that the tide 
of Silas Manning’s fortunes turned squarely 
westward. One year later he and his mother 
were enroute for the broad prairie stretches of 
Saskatchewan, and the tidy home which was 
speedily opened there in that Western land 
soon felt the grip of a lad who had been wise 
enough to early learn the lessons of plod and 
sturdy perseverance. 

A plodder he possibly was, in business as 
weil as at school, but when, on his twenty-first 
birthday, the sign “Silas Manning, Grocer,’’ 
appeared on the main street of that Saskat- 
chewan town, many a man stoutly affirmed 
that there was a splendid example of what 
push and evesionting plod could accomplish. 

Christian Standard. 


— 
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HE WANTED TO LEARN. 





ORE than a hundred years ago q stout, 
freckled-faced, awkward boy of eighteen 
dressed in a ragged waistcoat and short 
breeches, without stockings or shoes, rapped 
one evening at the door of a humble cottage 
in Northern England, and asked to see the 
village schoolmaster. When that person 
appeared the boy said, very modestly, “I 
would like to attend your evening school, sir.” 
“And what do you wish to study?” asked 


the teacher roughly. 


“T want to learn to read and write, sir,” 
answered the lad. 

The schoolmaster glanced at the boy’s 
homely face and rough clothes scornfully and 
said: ‘“‘Very well, you may attend, but an 
awkward, bare-legged laddie like you would 
better be doing something else than learning 
his letters.’’ Then he closed the door in the 
lad’s face. 

This boy was the son of a fireman of a 
pumping engine in a Northumberland coal 
mine, and was born one hundred and thirty-two 
years ago—on June 9, 1781, to be exact. His 
birthplace was a hovel, with a clay floor, mud 
walls and bare rafters. When he was five 
years old he began to work for his living by 
herding cows in the day time and barring up 
the gates at night. As he grew older he was 
set to picking stones from the coal, and after 
that to driving a horse which drew coal from 
the pit. He went half fed and half clothed. 

When he called at the school house he was 
plugman of a pumping engine, and, though he 
knew nothing of reading or writing, he had 
studied the engine until he had a complete 
knowledge of the machine. He was able to 
take it apart and make any ordinary repairs. 

Not discouraged by the advice given him by 
the schoolmaster, he made application and 
attended the evening school. At the end of 
about two years he had learned all this school 
could teach him. He conceived the plan of 
constructing a steam engine. It took him a 
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long time, but at the age of forty he had made 
several engines, and was known as a successful 
and energetic engineer and was called upon to 
build long and difficult lines of railroad. 

But his locomotives were too slow; he 
wanted them to run faster. He proposed to 
build one that would run at the rate of twelve 
miles an hour. Everybody laughed at him. 
Some thought he was crazy. One gentleman, 
who considered himself very wise, said to him: 
“Suppose you invent an engine capable of 
running nine or ten miles an hour, and suppose, 
while it is running, a cow should stray upon 
the track. Will not that be a very awkward 
circumstance?”’ 

“T should think it might be very awkward 
—for the cow,” he answered. 

Well, he succeeded'in making his locomotive, 
and at a trial which took place near Liverpool 
it attained to the unprecedented speed of 
fourteen miles an hour! By making certain 
improvements this same engine, the Rocket, 
was made to go at the speed of thirty miles an 
hour. People laughed no longer, but admired. 

He was invited as a consulting engineer to 
foreign countries and wealth flowed upon him. 
Philosophers sought his friendship and his 
king offered him knighthood, but he preferred 
to remain plain George Stephenson. That is 
the name of this ‘awkward laddie,’’ who 
became the inventor of the locomotive. 

The Myrtle. 
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AN APPRECIATION. 





ADELAIDE V. FINCH. 


WONDER what the destructive critic of 
our American public school system thinks 
today if he can think deeply, relative to the 
comparative merit of the schools of Germany 
and those of the United States. 

Never so forcibly has it been shown, as by 
this greatest of all wars, how little real inde- 
pendent thought has been developed among 
the German common peoples. That the 
“caste system’ of education so apparent 
there helps to keep alive the belief in the 
“divine right of Kings” there can be no doubt. 

In some parts of our own country the 
pendulum is swinging too far on the com- 
mercial side of education. We do not care to 
develop the caste system; rather we desire to 
give our boys such an education as will enable 
them to become fit citizens in the greatest 
democracy of the world,—to be independent 
thinkers capable of ruling themselves. 

And we, as in no other country of the globe, 
have a tremendous problem in the question of 
the immigrant. And we are meeting it, too. 
A recent editorial in one of the best Boston 
dailies pays a beautiful tribute to the faithful 
teachers of the children of many nationalities 
found in so many of the schools in America 
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today. It is comforting to realize that there 
are some minds that grasp something of what 
really is being done so quietly, without any 
brass-band accompaniment, “by modest men 
and little women whose careers are given over 
wholly to the task of teaching,”—of making 
good and thoughtful American citizens. 

In many cities there are schools wherein 
may be found children of from twelve to 
fifteen nationalities, ‘‘where the majority on 
entering school speak at first nothing but the 
language of their fathers.’ 

The following paragraph taken from the 
editorial should be printed in every daily in the 
country. Not only to open the eyes of the 
critic that sees no good in our public schools, 
but as a tribute to the faithful teachers of the 
little immigrant: “It would be to the ad- 
vantage of the United States were it better 
informed as to the manner in which this 
splendid work is being accomplished, as to the 
people who are quietly accomplishing it, and 
as to the net results of the accomplishment to 
the republic.” 

Read, O critic, Mary Antin’s “The Promised 
Land,” and thank God you live in a land where 
the public schools, while far from being perfect, 
are doing so much for its common people! 
—Journal of Education. 
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THE TRIALS OF CHILDREN. 


“Their angels do always behold the face of my Father.” 


N° class of subjects is more largely dwelt 

upon than that which spreads before us 
for our sympathy, the trials and tribulations 
of mankind generally. That they,are many 
and grievous we all do know, but our little 
ones have their trials, too; and a quiet talk 
over this phase of the thing may not be with- 
out its value, as suggestive of thoughts that 
too seldom engage our attention. 

Let us take a walk down the aisles of our 
school room this pleasant morning, among the 
half a hundred little fettered souls, and make 
a general survey. No need to tell them just' 
why you are there—the very fact of your 
presence, with a word and a smile scattered 
here and there, is ample cause for a bright 
smile in return. But now we are there for a 
purpose,—looking for reasons, and shall we 
not find some to prove the fact of “children’s 
trials?” Yes, right here, by their very pres- 
ence this lovely morning, we see one. Actu- 
ally, to the little feet which so love to run and 
jump over the green earth, or even through 
the dusty streets,—no matter where, so that 
they are free,—is it no trial, think you, to 
come to a dead stand-still, ranged in line and 
steadied after the plummet order? Can you 
really wonder that, sometimes, if it is not 
very pleasant within the walls, they break 
away from bonds and assert their primitive 
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need?. This is no argument in favor of tru- 
ancy,—please do me the favor not to draw 
such an inference; but only to prove to you 
that it requires a positive effort,—uncon- 
scious, it may be, but still an effort,—to 
turn the feet, each day, toward the place 
where this quiet is exacted. 

But we have all the sympathy in the world 
with the little fellows, so while duty calls upon 
us to be firm in the performance of this par- 
ticular duty, let us bear in mind that it is one 
of the children’s trials to so comport them- 
selves that there is no necessity for a reprimand. 
Little heads love to turn; I should like to see 
the man or woman who hasn’t an almost 
irresistible desire to look round, if even the 
smallest occasion demands: and, demanding, 
show me the full-grown head that wouldn’t 
turn round on provocation, so true is it that 
some element in the character,—is it curiosity? 
—must be satisfied. How, then, when 
“mischief-John” attempts to set half-a-dozen 
by the ears in his immediate vicinity? Per- 
haps the disclosure.he seeks to make is not of 
importance enough to change the affairs of 
the nation, or to corrupt politicians, but is it 
no trial for the tempted to resist? 

Look at that lunch neatly done up, fresh 
from home and mother, tucked away so safely 





in th f the desk. The little fi 
ee a Se eee eke | different order of things. 


are itching to make their way in among the 
dainties, the little mouth is watering to have 
just one taste, and the nose is a constant re- 
minder of the joys of the feast to come! We 
cannot fetter thoughts, you know; they will 
run riot over that little parcel. Indeed, how 
do we know but the child ate his breakfast so 
long ago that he is really hungry, and know- 
ing all the time that he has the means within 
his reach to satisfy his wants, is it no trial for 
him to await in patience your time? A half- 
eaten apple, with its juice and its pulp in such 
alarming proximity to the senses, which must 
forego and be denied, is a trial of huge pro- 
portions. 

I tell you these things, which seem so small 
to us, are the mountains of a child’s existence. 
He gets over them, through much tribulation; 
and while we don’t know the exact experience 
of any one,—save only our own!—we yet 
know, if we will but stop to think, that there 
is many a stumble and a tip-up before he gets 
fairly over. Childhood’s tears are likened to 
April showers,—quickly over,—and so they 
are, but oh, how deep and intense while they 
do last! A little one loses a trivial thing, and 
lo! the flood-gates are opened and the showers 
come. He has had but a limited experience, 
my friend, and to him the treasures of Gol- 
conda would hardly compensate him for his 
loss! The possessions of a child can usually 


be condensed into one pocket, but to intrude 
upon its sacredness is to rob him of what he 
holds very precious. 


His father’s bank, 
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maybe, holds all his earthly possessions, and 
the feelings that come to him, should any 
burglar’s hand, for instance, revel too freely 
amid its treasures, are-only a type of those 
which come to the little child when what he 
holds so dear is taken from him. Is it no 
trial, then, for him to submit to you his 
teasure? His little heart bleeds at every 
throb. It doesn’t last long, to be sure, and it 
is well it does not, but the trial is the same. 
“There is a phase of trial, however, which 
our survey reveals to us, of infinitely larger 
compass. Look into that face; read the lines 
of suffering about the sweet mouth! There 
is a story of privation there,—no tender sym- 
pathy at home; no kind hand to smooth the 
rough way,—to pick away the thorns; the 
privation may not be of food or raiment, and 
yet be as truly a dearth of food to the hungry 
soul! Is it no trial to bear the burden of life 
to that little child? If love be always want- 
ing, meat and drink will not make him happy; 
and one has reason to shrink before the 
thought of the character which may be thus 
developed; a character of indifference, of 
hardihood, and perhaps, in later years, of re- 
venge for such a fate. O yes, this is too 
severe a trial for one to bear unscathed! But 
see! now is the time, and here, in your 
schoolroom, is the place, to bring about a 
The little spirit is 
plastic, easily moulded, and what is wanting 
everywhere else can be made up here. 

The teacher holds more power for weal or 
woe than she really knows; and deciphering 
character, as she should certainly try to do, 
and applying herself accordingly to remedy 
such evils, her influence is well-nigh boundless. 

It is one thing to teach, and it is quite an- 


| other to make the children Jove that teaching; 


and in proportion to the love engendered, the 
trials melt away and disappear. If it is only 
hard drill-work and nothing more, with no ex- 
pressed appreciation of the labor done,—no 
matter if it be bunglingly, so it is conscien- 
tiously done—then an opportunity is persist- 
ently lost to reduce the array of “trials” 
which beset the paths of our charge. 

One little face haunts me always: a sweet, 
sad face, on which in the six months he was 
under my care, J never saw a smile! Inter- 
ested ever; of perfect behavior; the little 
head true to the line; the little feet still and 
quiet; clean in dress; neat in person; never 
absent; in all things a model scholar! Where 
was the baneful secret? what was the primary 
cause of this endless melancholy? Ah! 
parents don’t know what they do when they 
engender such burdens on their helpless 
offspring! : 

Dear little fellow! no beguiling the sad lines 
to ripple into smiles, no breaking through the 
settled expression, which, though so solemn, 
was ineffably sweet. My heart went out to 
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him to love, and though his little hand would 
steal into mine and the gentle eyes seek mine 
inquiringly, he never for one moment forgot 
to be sad! What sad but patient and sweet, 
may have been behind it all. I don’t know 
where he is now; but though my mortal eyes 
did not-see the angel which was round him, 
my inner eyes are conscious of its presence, and 
the knowledge comes to me sweet and power- 
ful, that my boy had an inheritance from the 
beginning, and that it was.nearer to him then 
than I knew! 

It is very seldom that childhood is con- 
strained to be habitually melancholy; indeed, 
this is my one solitary example: but the little 
fellow was happy in school; nothing could 
induce him to wandet away; and I fancy the 
secret of it was, he found there what little of 
happiness was destined to fall to his lot! 

Teachers, make them all so, if you can; 
there are trials enough for them to bear at the 
very best; book and work are not so much 
the burden, as the restraint and constraint. 
Seek to lift all that lies in your power, and in 
these high-pressure days, while you must per- 
emptorily reach the standard, put your love 
and gentleness underneath and bear them over 
the breakers; remembering that for every one 
of the little immortals you are nurturing, 
there is an attendant angel who always may 
look upon “the face of the Father!” 


ie 


COALS OF FIRE. 





ANY years ago, two British officers, 

Captain Conolly and Colonel Stoddart, 

were thrown into prison by the Afghans in 

Bokhara, and after six months in a miserable 
dungeon, they were beheaded. 

For a long time their fate was unknown in 
England, until a missionary undertook a 
dangerous journey to Bokhara, and ascer- 
tained that they had been murdered two years 
before. Five years later, a Russian officer, 
passing through the bazaar in the city, picked 
up a little well-worn English Prayer-Book 
which Captain Conolly had used in prison, and 
in which he had written an account of his 
sufferings. The Russian officer purchased the 
book, and carried it home to St. Petersburg. 

The little Prayer-Book that lay for seven 
years on the shelves of a Bokhara bazaar, next 
spent fourteen years in St. Petersburg, where 
an English visitor, who chanced to see it, 
begged permission to take it to Captain 
Conolly’s relatives,in England. Thus, twenty- 
one years after her brother’s death, Miss 
Conolly received the book that told of his 
sufferings. About that time, a _ mission 
hospital was opened at Bannu, near Bokhara, 
and Miss Conolly undertook the support of a 
bed in memory of her brother. Over it hangs 
a tablet, which reads: “Conolly Bed. In 
memory of Captain Conolly, beheaded at 
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Bokhara.”’ No wonder that when the doctor 
in charge tells the sick Afghans of the way the - 
Christian lady took her revenge, they are im- 
pressed that here is something very new and 
strange—an object lesson of the love of Christ. 
—World-Wide Missions. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE CHURCH. 





Y far the most important utterance that 
has been made in the present political 
campaign in the State of New York wasmade 
on Tuesday evening of last week at Watertown 
by Governor Glynn. A political critic had 
presented to him a series of questions on the 
public school, which he read and answered 
categorically. The questions and answers as 
reported verbatim in the New York “Times” 
are as follows: 

1. ‘‘Do you believe in the absolute separation 
of the Church and State?”’ 

Ido. Noman who understands the principles 
upon which this Republic was founded can 
tolerate the suggestion of interference in the 
affairs of government by any sect or creed. 

2. ‘Do you believe that no public funds 
should be used for any sectarian purpose what- 
ever?” 

In answer I have no hesitancy in saying that I 
am uncompromisingly opposed to the use of public 
funds for the support or aid of any particular 
sect or religious denomination. 

3. ‘‘Do you believe that the free public schools 
are the best medium for instruction of our 
children and assimilating the different national- 


‘ities and making intelligent and useful citizens 


of them?”’ 

I answer, emphatically, “Yes.” Asa product 
of the public schools, I take a special interest in 
our school system, and am now, as I have been 
throughout my career, a firm and unyielding 
advocate of every measure that guards and 
strengthens the public school system of our 
country. ... If I were asked to state what, in 
my opinion, is the choicest product and fairest 
fruition of liberty, I would unhesitatingly name 
the public school system of the United States. 

For sinister purposes and with malicious intent, 
certain people are spreading the story that, if 
elected Governor, I will advocate the sharing of 
school moneys between public schools and paro- 
chial schools. ‘Here and now I want to brand 
this story as a diabolical falsehood. If elected, 
I will do no such thing. 

If the Legislature passed any law, with this 
as its object, I would not sign it. I am in favor 
of no such policy. I believe that the people 
who want sectarian schools should support the 
sectarian school. 

This is The Outlook’s platform, and we are 
delighted to find that it is one on which we can 
stand with so good a product of the Roman 
Catholic Church and of the American public 
school as Governor Glynn. The American. 
public school system is unique in the civilized 
world. It has serious defects, such as its 
inadequacy in moral and spiritual training. 
But nevertheless it is the greatest single in- 
stitution in the United States common to its 
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whole territory and all its population. 
other institution is so inclusive, so catholic. 
It may, and, happily for the United States, it 
does, afford a common ground and meeting- 
place for Austrian, German, Russian, French- 
man, Briton, Roman Catholic, Protestant, 
Jew, agnostic, white man and black man. 
Any man or set of men who weaken its effi- 
ciency or undermine its catholicity are enemies 
of their country. We wish that the questions 
which Governor Glynn has so frankly made 
public and has so vigorously and satisfactorily 
answered could be presented to every candi- 
date for the office of delegate to the coming 
Constitutional Convention in this State. 

The question of free, universal, and un- 
prejudiced education is more important than 
questions of government efficiency, taxation, 
or good roads, because the American public 
school and the principle upon which it was 
founded underlie all good citizenship and the 
very structure of the American State.—The 
Outlook. 
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A WORD WITH MOTHERS. 





S. G. GOODRICH. 


ATERNAL influence is acknowledged 
by legislators, philosophers and divines, 
to be one of the principal causes which 
give character to nations as well as to indi- 
viduals. 
both through history and experience, ought, 
Peter Parley thinks, to be sufficient to in- 
duce all who value the interests of society 
or themselves, to inquire how this influence 
can be made the most of, and if there are 
not ways and means to be made available to 
render a mother the first and best agent in 
education. 

The relationship in which the mother 
stands to her child is such, that it requires 
on her part all that intelligence can com- 
mand, all that self-discipline can accomplish, 
to enable her to fulfill the important office 
with which she is invested by nature. The 
introduction of a thing of helplessness to a 
sphere of activity—the development of the 
unfolded germ of human existence, and the 
sentient principle—and, above all, the fitting 
of the immortal part for the performance of 
its duties here, and for an eternal hereafter; 
this mighty work devolves upon the mother. 

To render the mother equal to the sor- 
rows, the trials, the anxieties, and the care 
incumbent upon the maternal state, nature, 
or rather the divine Author of nature has 
implanted in the mother’s breast a love for 
her offspring dearer than life itself; but this 
holy, this beautiful affection, requires to be 
supported by the highest intelligence, and 
to be regulated by the most comprehensive 
knowledge. The mother must reflect that 
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This truth, so generally allowed, 
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No / the instinctive affection she feels for her off- 


spring, she shares in common with what are 
called the lower animals; but the thinking 
love, which will alone enable her to perform 
her duty to her child, is the result of expe- 
rience, and is dependent upon the reasoning 
powers. The affection shown to a child, 
which has not its basis upon reason, is liable 
to bring the child to shame and the parent 
to sorrow; and hence we frequently observe, 
in every grade of society, that the maternal 
love is not returned by filial affection, and 
that disobedience and slight is shown where 
the deepest veneration ought to dwell. How 
often does the fond mother exclaim to her 
petted darling, ‘‘Aye, you will not love me, 
when you grow a man;” a prophecy sug- 
gested by every-day examples of disobe- 
dience which are too fearfully realized. 

Why is this? Simply because it is the 
fashion to let education take its course; be- 
cause it is the fashion not to study human 
nature; because the mother knows little of 
a child’s mental and moral economy, and 
thinks it too much trouble to inquire. In the. 
earliest periods, how often is the child the 
victim of his own self-will? how often the 
plague of a whole household, the cause of 
contention between parents, of anxious days 
and sleepless nights? As the sun of life 
arrives, it comes not as a herald of joy, it 
brings forth no buds of promise, no blossom 
of hope, but stands “‘all in a hot and copper 
sky ’—scorching rather than illuminating, and 
blighting rather than developing. 

The mother must reflect that education, 
in its true sense, is not a mere mechanical 
task, a set of patent processes, an accumula- 
tion of profound dogmas, or a multiplication 
of cut and dried rules. Nor does it consist 
in a series of admonitions and corrections, 
of rewards and punishments, of imprecations 
and directions, strung together without unity 
of purpose or dignity of execution; but should 
present an unbroken chain of measures origi- 
nating in the same principles—in a knowledge 
of the constant laws of our nature, practiced 
in the same spirit, a spirit of benevolence and 
firmness, and tending to the same end—the 
elevation of man’s moral nature, not only 
above the sensual, but even over the intel- 
lectual. To thisevery mother stands pledged, 
and the great bond, the mind of her child, is 
drawn out ready for her to sign. 

Thus the mother’s great endeavor must be 
to build up humanity; the passions, appe- 
tites, intellectual power, mental energy, come 
alike under her attention in this work. It 
is for her to strip the grosser husk from 
passion, and to develop the germ of enthu- 
siasm, which lies concealed within it, to 
purposes of good; not so much to repress the 
appetite, as to fix its impulses upon pure and 
wholesome food, with a view to its imbibing 
principles of conduct, to imbue the intellect 
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with the morality of pure sympathy, and to 
turn those mighty manifestations of mind, 
which seem to rebound from the solid earth 
as in contempt of it, into the deep channels of 
humility, that they may run like gentle rivu- 
_ lets to fertilize and keep green the otherwise 
sterile and sere desert of human existence. 
Pen and Plow, 
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PROCRASTINATION. 








WESLEY N. SPECKMAN. 


There’s a boy at our house 

And you’ll sometimes find him in it, 
Who, when asked a thing to do, 

Says: “I will, but—wait a minute.” 


If his mother asks for wood 
And is wanting him to bring it, 
He is sure to answer her, ¢@ 
“Yes, I’ll come, just wait a minute. 


When he has a task to do, 
And is wanted to begin it, 
He is sure to answer first, 
“Yes, I will, just wait a minute.” 


If an errand he’s to run, 
Or a race that he may win it, 
He is ready with reply: 
“Yes, I will, just wait a minute.” 


Should he reach the pearly gate 
And the angel ask him in it, 
Will his answer then be too: 
“Yes, I’ll come, just wait a minute”? 
Christian Advocate, 
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SPECIAL CLASSES FOR MISFIT 
PUPILS. 








MISS ELIZA JOHNSON, 
Coaching Teacher Holmes School, Pittsburg. 


6 Be United States Bureau of Education 
states that about one-half of 1 per cent. 
of the entire school membership are genu- 
inely mentally deficient, and ranking above 
these are the feeble-minded, constituting 
three and one-half per cent. of the school 
membership. At the other end of the curve 
of mental efficiency and pedagogical distri- 
bution are the exceptionally bright or tal- 
ented pupils constituting four per cent. of 
the entire school membership. Between 
these extremes are two classes: 1. Those 
who make slow progress through the grades 
and cause repetition, retardation, and eli- 
mination, constituting from ten to fifty per 
cent. of the entire school membership. 2. 
The group of normal and bright children 
that varies from forty to eighty per cent. 
of the entire school membership. 

Mr. W. H. Elson, formerly superintend- 
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ent of Cleveland, has estimated that one- 
eighth of the money spent on education 
goes to pay for repetition, maladjustment 
and failure to see the needs of school chil- 
dren. 

It is clear the schools are not conserving 
the time and energy of their pupils as they 
should. To increase the rate of accelera- 
tion and reduce the retardation by saving 
greater numbers of boys and girls for the 
state, the specific needs of the individual 
pupil must be met by establishing special 
classes for all misfit .pupils. The school 
should be more effectively organized so 
that the child may individualize to be ade- 
quately directed, supervised, graded and 
given appropriate academic, manual and 
vocational work. 

As class instruction must be adapted to 
the average child, of which the major por- 
tion of a class consists, the grade teacher 
should have in her classes only those cap- 
able of progressing under such conditions. 
This is to be brought about by eliminating 
all the misfits. 

Who are these misfits? First, the men- 
tally deficient child —idiot, imbecile or 
moron,—who is a menace to both teachers 
and pupils. He needs special training ac- 
cording to his ability, and the protection 
of an institution where his deficiencies and 
moods will be dealt with understandingly 
and kindly. There he can be harmful to 
neither himself nor others. It is an un- 
pardonable wrong to subject normal chil- 
dren to the influences of subnormal chil- 
dren. The progress of a normal child 
should not be impeded by the presence of 
mental defectives in the regular class room. 
Nor should a stupid child be subjected to 
the process of losing his self-respect be- 
cause he is unable to do the work required 
of him. Removing the mentally deficient 
children from the schools, and segregating 
them, is one solution to lessen the great 
numbers now cared for in the juvenile 
courts, reformatories, almshouses, jails, 
prisons and insane asylums. 

Teachers and principals feel, almost uni- 
versally, that these children although cared 
for by the public school system, should not 
be in separate classes in the regular schools 
but that centers or schools should be estab- 
lished for them so located that they could 
care for all the children in a given area. 
In such centers or schools grading would be 
possible. 

The low grade cases, for whom little can 
be done, are institutional subjects. Those © 
who are a little higher constitute what 
might well be a class of border-line cases. 
Some of these in time might get back into 
the grades. These schools should be home 
schools keeping the children as many hours 
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as possible and many over night. As the 
present vocational schools are designed for 
only those who make considerable progress 
in the regular grade work, these home 
schools should provide the opportunity for 
such vocational training as would benefit 
these high grade types of mental defectives. 

In Pittsburgh it has been estimated that 
less than one per cent. of the children of 
school age are mental defectives. Through 
the efforts of the medical inspectors and 
school nurses many of the defectives have 
been sent to institutions. The Board of 
Public Education of Pittsburgh hopes to 
establish a psychological clinic and care 
for her mental defectives by a colony sys- 
tem, 

The second great class of misfits are the 
confirmed truants from school, the depend- 
ents without parental care or homes, the 
youthful criminals, and the moral delin- 
quents or ineorrigibles. In Pittsburgh dur- 
ing one year, one thousand seven hundred 
and eight such boys and girls came before 
the Juvenile Court; one thousand two hun- 
dred and ninety-eight of these were held in 
the detention room. This condition is typ- 
ical and could be greatly ameliorated by 
retaining a permanent judge in the Juvenile 
Court. 

A Parental School would give these chil- 
dren an opportunity for betterment and 
save many from being committed to a re- 
formatory or penitentiary later. One of 
the first requisites of an effective school 
system is the parental school. It should be 
a detention home where the children are 
sent by order of the Director of Compulsory 
Attendance for an indefinite period. Some 
of the recruits might be allowed to return 
home daily, while others would be per- 
manently detained till their reformation 
would be brought about. Many of the 
principles of the George Junior Republic 
should be utilized in parental schools. 

Constituting the third class of misfits are 
the boys and girls pedagogically retarded 
from two to four years, but who are the 
motor types. They usually do well when 
set to work which appeals to them and for 
which they are suited. For these motor 
types manumental courses should be pro- 
vided. Elementary Industrial school cen- 
ters where the activities of these motor- 
minded children are properly directed might 
better fit them to soon become wage earn- 
ers in the industrial world. Pittsburgh has 
two Elementary Industrial schools located 
in the down town section. One accomo- 
dates boys only, the other boys and girls. 
Centers located throughout the city might 
better meet the demand for such training. 

The fourth class of misfits in our schools 
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comprise the many tubercular, anemic and 
other children who should be properly cared 
for and trained in hospital schools. Under 
favorable environment, physical, social, 
and educational, the physically weak child 
is given a chance to improve both his 
physical and mental status. As the law re- 
quires and common protection demands, the 
tubercular children should be separated 
from the other school pupils. Two hos- 
pital schools originally organized by the 
Civic Club of Allegheny County are now 
a part of the Pittsburgh Public School 
system. 

Fifth. With the ever increasing foreign 
population it is necessary that adequate 
provision be made.to give them and their 
progeny an opportunity to acquire our lan- 
guage. In some districts a special teacher. 
for foreigners may care for these young 
immigrants until they have enough English 
to be transferred to a regular trade. Where 
the population is mostly foreign the school 
organization is different. This should be 
left with the individual school. Pittsburgh 
has a special class of adult foreigners where 
they may attend a whole or part of the day. 
At the close of December, 1913, the enroll- 
ment of seventy-one pupils represented ten 
different nationalities. 

Sixth. There are the speech defectives. 
As there is a close correlation between 
speech defectiveness and physical defects 
and general mental ability, these children 
need individual attention. As speech habits 
become fairly well fixed at a very early 
age children should have assistance in 
forming these habits correctly at an early 
age. This individual help should be given 
by specially trained teachers. Pittsburgh 
now has four such teachers who have done 
most effective work by giving these chil- 
dren one or two periods per week. 

The misfits thus classified include the 
most serious cases. The trend of modern 
education is to free the regular class-room 
of the driftwood and dead weights so that 
the normal children may be properly cared 
for. By adequately providing for these 
serious cases of misfits the retardation, rep- 
etition and elimination in our schools would 
be greatly reduced. 

Retardation has been defined as a mental 
status or stage of mental development. A 
stage of progress which may be retardation 
for one child may not be retardation for 
another as it is measured by individual de- 
velopment. When retardation is considered 
in this light it becomes necessary to help 
every, child to function to the highest de- 
gree of his ability. 

What a modern youngster thinks of pro- 
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viding for only the serious cases of misfits 
is expressed in the following taken from 
the Pennsylvania School Journal. 


THE WAIL OF THE WELL. 


Johnny Jones has lost a leg, 
Fannie’s deaf and dumb, 
Marie has epileptic fits. 
Tom’s eyes are out of plumb, 
Sadie stutters when she talks, 
Mabel has T. B. 
Morris is a splendid case 
‘Of imbecility, 
Billy Brown’s a truant, 
And Harold is a thief. 
Teddy’s parent gave him dope, 
And so he came to grief. 
Gwendolin’s a millionaire, 
Gerald is a fool, 

every one of these darn kids 
Goes to a special school. 
They’ve specially nice teachers, 
And special things to wear 
And a special time to play in, 
And a special kind of air, 
They’ve special lunches right in school, 
While I—it makes me wild 
I haven’t any specialties, 
I’m just a normal child. 

The major portion of a school member- 
ship consists of the slightly retarded, the 
normal and the talented children. Our ob- 
ligations to these children must be met. 
Every effort must be used to keep the 
slightly retarded child from being discour- 
aged and forming habits of laziness, cheat- 
ing and lying. By individual help his in- 
terests are awakened, he finds himself, and 
is led to form correct habits of thinking 
and doing. 

While the normal child is fairly well able 
to fight out his own salvation he should be 
given every facility to develop to his maxi- 
mum. More efficient training will make 
him more capable to assume the duties of 
responsible citizenship. 

It is from the ranks of the accelerated 
children that we get our best thinkers and 
through their achievements civilization ad- 
vances. 

To individualize the children of these 
three groups; the slow progress, the nor- 
mal, and the talented is one of the greatest 
pedagogical needs of the age. The de- 
mand for such individual help should be 
met by establishing ungraded or coaching 
departments in every school. A coaching 
department serves as a clearing house for 
grade inequalities. It saves many a heart- 
ache for pupil and worry for grade teacher. 
The keynote to success in a coaching de- 
partment is co-operation of the coach 
teacher with grade teacher, principal, med- 
ical inspector, and school nurse. The eco- 
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nomic and social differentiation of the 
people give to each district different prob- 
lems to solve for their children, but the 
general methods pursued may be the same. 

The first coaching departments in Pitts- 
burgh were organized in 1912 with forty- 
six teachers in as many different schools. 
Now there are sixty teachers in as many 
different schools doing ungraded work 
under the able supervision of Association 
Superintendent C. H. Garwood. The fol- 
lowing is suggestive as to how the coach- 
ing departments in Pittsburgh are con- 
ducted. These or other plans might be 
used. 

First. Conditions governing assignments 


_to the ungraded room come under the fol- 


lowing five heads: 

(a) The conditional pupils. A pupil 
who has failed in only one subject may be 
promoted but he cannot progress unless his 
past difficulties are cleared away and a firm 
foundation laid for the new. Recommen- 
dations for help in subjects desired are 
made on the promotion sheet. 

(b) All who fall below a certain class 
standard in one or two subjects. By giv- 
ing individual help to these children many 
are saved from becoming permanently re- 
tarded. The causes for this temporary 
retardation are irregular attendance, ab- 
sence caused by illness or quarantine, men- 
tal slowness—being born short in a certain 
line, physical conditions as sight, hearing, 
speech, teeth, nervousness, malnutrition, 
and pediculosis; moving from place to 
place, and foreign born or foreign parent- 
age. Though the speech defectives are 
given personal instructions by teachers for 
defective speech, daily help in enunciation 
drills and oral reading are necessary ad- 
juncts. The child who changes schools 
does not usually fit in well and individual 
attention is required to help adjust him. 
In schools not having a special teacher for 
foreigners the coach teacher must devote 
much time teaching them English, Where 
such instruction is received in a special 
room for foreigners, after they are placed 
in a regular grade, as a rule, they need in- 
dividual attention in reading and language 
to gain proficiency. With this gain many 
are able to make extra or double promo- 
tions. 

(c) The over-age and late entrance pu- 
pils. Many over-age pupils are found in 
districts where homes for orphan or delin- 
quent children are located. A school in 
such a district having an enrollment of 
1095 has 28 girls from a home. Many of 
these girls were sent here from Florida 
where they worked in the cotton mills and 
never had any previous schooling. Florida 
has no compulsory attendance law. The 
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foreign children and those frequently 
changing schools are also among the over- 
age pupils. By being properly stimulated 
and individually helped these over-age chil- 
dren often gain a year or two. Thus they 
stay in school instead of drifting into the 
ranks of the unskilled and unschooled. 
Some late entrance children, if their powers 
of observation and concentration have been 
properly directed, are able to make several 
grades in one year by receiving special 
help. 

(d) Those who do not meet the require- 
ments of standardized pedagogical efficiency 
tests. A conclusive reason for this is shown 
by the following. A class of sixteen from 
seventh and eighth grades who were low in 
the Courtis Tests were given help for fif- 
teen periods of twenty-five minutes each, a 
total of three hundred and seventy-five 
minutes. In every case the attempts in- 
creased and in all but one rights also in- 
creased. The median for the attempts in- 
creased from 29.5 to 41 and the rights from 
20 to 33. 

(e) Pupils showing exceptional ability 
are given the opportunity to develop to 
their full capacity by gaining one or more 
extra grades. As they are willing to do 
extra work in a short time they gain what 
takes others a whole semester. The fore- 
going reasons being used as a basis for as- 
signment, the second question is, Who shall 
assign the pupils to the ungraded depart- 
ment? The grade teacher with the assist- 
ance of the principal discovers the children 
who should profit by individual instruction. 
All assignments to the ungraded room must 
be approved by the principal. 

Third. At what time should coaching be 
done? The pupils receive special help from 
the coach teacher during a study period, as 
it is imperative that they be in the regular 
class-room for instruction in the subject in 
which they are weak. 

Fourth. Size of each group. The groups 
vary in size though they should never con- 
sist of more than ten, while more effective 
work is done with the smaller groups. 

Fifth. The monthly enrollment. For 
November, 1914, the average monthly en- 
rollment was 99. The ungraded room has 
an ever changing enrollment though some 
pupils constantly need special help in one 
subject or another. 

Sixth. Responsibility of pupils passing 
to and from the room. A monitor for 
each ungraded group takes charge of the 
pupils passing through the halls. 

Seventh. When and by whom dismissed. 
When a child has gained the power to pro- 
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gress with the rest of his class or has com- 
pleted any subject to the satisfaction of 
the coach and grade teachers, with the ap- 
proval of the principal, he is dismissed. 
This may be final or not for, if later he 
needs special help, he is re-admitted. An 
assignment card is used for each pupil of 
the ungraded department. On one sideare 
the name, age, grade, date admitted, sub- 
ject, sub-topic, periods per week, reason 
for special help, date disposed of, and 
reason for disposal. The reverse side pro- 
vides for a daily attendance and progress 
record which is optional. The coach teach- 
er’s monthly report to the Associate Super- 
intendent indicates the individuals helped 
in each grade. The semester report shows 
the work done by subjects in each grade. 

The teacher of the ungraded room makes 
a special study of each pupil to unearth the 
causes of his peculiar pedagogical handi- 
caps. With her little group the coach 
teacher has a better chance of finding the 
errors children are constantly making. 
These corrected those children may rank 
among the best in the class. There by him- 
self or with a few others the child frankly 
states his troubles. The coach teacher 
keeps in close touch with what the pupils 
are doing in their regular room, commend- 
ing them for improvement and making 
steady progress a matter of daily concern. 
She must anticipate the class-room difficul- 
ties as they develop. By individual assist- 
ance and personal sympathy the pupils are 
stimulated to best efforts. The work in the 
ungraded department is stupendous and has 
wonderful possibilities. 

The following statistics show that in 
some degree, at least, the rights of the slow 
progress, the normal, and the talented have 
been cared for in Pittsburgh. The enroll- 
ment of the elementary grades for the year 
ending 1914 was 64,883. During the sem- 
ester ending June, 1914, 9,499 pupils re- 
ceived help in the ungraded department. 
4,179 of this number were prevented from 
failing. Without special help the others 
may or may not have been promoted but 
they were greatly strengthened. The aver- 
age number admitted per teacher for the 
semester was 164, and the average number 
per teacher prevented from failing was 72. 

The total number helped by subjects is 
as follows: Arithmetic, 6,617, Language, 
1,993, Reading, 1,110, Geography, 256, His- 
tory, 278, and Spelling, 638. Arithmetic 
being an exact science has led teachers to 
quickly discover the weak pupils in that 
subject. Consequently much coaching has 
been done in arithmetic. Reading and lan- 
guage are receiving more attention than at 
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first. The first two years the idea was to 
emphasize the work from the third to the 
eighth grades, giving the higher grades the 
preference. This year more coaching is 
being done in the first four grades than 
heretofore. 

The superintendent’s report for the year 
ending #913 states that every grade above 
the kindergarten has a lower average age 
than was reported for 1912. This gain ex- 
pressed in units of whole years for the 
equivalent number of pupils shows an ac- 
tual saving of time the equivalent of one 
year for 14,607 pupils. This gain in time 
has both student and money value. There 
were doubtless many contributing factors, 
but probably the greatest factor was the 
efficient work of fifty-seven teachers of un- 
gaded rooms. An average of 23 out of 
every 100 pupils were enabled to gain a 
year’s time in the elementary grades. 

Measured by age standards alone the de- 
gree of retardation and acceleration from 
1912 to 1913 is indicated by the following: 
Pupils one year ahead of grade, 588 in 
1912, and 1,168 in 1913. Normal age, 
32,036 and 36,421. One year retarded, 15,- 
582 and 14,293. Two years retarded, 8,488 
and 7,045. Three or more years retarded, 
6,438 and 4,878. These practical results 
show that a long-felt need has been filled 
by the ungrading or coaching departments. 
Appreciation of the value of individual help 
for the pupil is shown by the requests for 
it from both pupils and parents. The work 
done by the coaching departments in Pitts- 
burgh has justified their place as an im- 
portant factor in a school system. 

With special schools for mental defect- 
ives, parental schools, elementary indus- 
trial school centers and hospital schools; 
with special classes for foreigners and 
speech defectives; and with the ungraded 
department skillfully looking after those 
among the slow progress, normal and tal- 
ented pupils who need special help to bring 
their powers to the fullest possible fruition ; 
the school of to-day may be effectively or- 
ganized so that the grade teacher may go 
on her way rejoicing, accomplishing what 
she is supposed to do without the nerve- 
racking burden of the misfits in her flock. 
Eventually also society will be rid of the 
flotsam and jetsam now found in every 
quarter to debauch and debase, for, by seg- 
regating and properly caring for those un- 
fit to cope with their fellows, a brighter 
day will dawn when we may realize that 
poverty and disease are criminal and that 
man is the image of God. 
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APPROPRIATE INCENTIVES. 


MARGARET T. MAGUIRE, PHILA. 








iy takiug up the study of incentives for 

children, it is well for us to study fora 
moment the power of incentive in making 
for a well-organized life. Life is made up 
of numberless adjustments to varying kinds 
of calls and needs in the environment of 
the individual. If the life of the individ- 
ual is to be as full and free as it may be- 
come, he must be the master of the call that 
he will answer and of the adjustments he 
will make. The worthiness of both of these 
will depend in a real way upon the desire 
that has been built into his mind to gain 
full and untrammelled spiritual enfran- 
chisement. The desire to answer to the 
higher call must be backed by the will, 
which leads to action. This is the back- 
ground for every great work of art that 
has been given to the world. Rodin says 
of the sculptor who left with us the im- 
mortal Venus, “ More ardent and, above 
all, more patient than other men, he was 
able to lift a corner of the veil too heavy 
for their idle hands,” 

The great sculptor was able “to lift the 
corner of the veil” because he was impelled 
by the splendid incentive of desire for cre- 
ation. What is true in an evident way in 
the life of the great sculptor is true in no 
less sense, if not so evident, in the well 
lived life of every man and woman. The 
daily living, to produce all that it should 
in the development and upbuilding of char- 
acter, must be transfused with a fine in- 
centive for the accomplishment of the best, 
through all the small activities that go into 
the making of the day. The man or 
woman who lives most worthily is daily 
led onward and upward by the develop- 
ment of a more and more worthy incentive. 

The story of man’s development is really 
the story of the changes that entered into 
the incentive that moved man to action. 
Prehistoric man made little effort unless 
there was present a physical necessity. As 
he has been unable to push his incentive 
forward where necessity was not ever-pres- 
ent man has made progress in his spiritual 
life. To-day, in this age when the key- 
note for right living is service to our fel- 
low man, we are definitely conscious of the 
need for raising the quality of the incen- 
tives that lead to effort. Our ideal of the 
most worthy man or woman to-day is ex- 
emplified in that man or woman who ren- 
ders service for the good of humanity, for 
the upbuilding of the race—one who works 
on and on, asking only the reward of con- 
sciousness that the world is better becausé 
he has lived. 
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If these general notions as offered have 
truth in them, it becomes the very grave 
duty of the teachers in the ciass-rooms to 
see to it that incentives worthy of an effort 
are given to the children, not spasmodic- 
ally, but through every lesson set before 
them for accomplishment. The incentive 
offered is quite as important as the task it- 
self. If children are working only for the 
selfish motive of success in competition 
over their fellows, there is little spiritual 
development for them. An incentive of 
this kind is not only a negative quantity, 
but it is positively harmful in developing 
an attitude of selfishness. At this most 
impressionable time of the child’s growth, 
when attitudes to life are taking their firm 
hold, it is almost criminal to put before the 
child as a motive for right action only per- 
sonal gain. A splendid opportunity is of- 
fered every teacher for the development of 
the social consciousness which expresses it- 
self in the significant desire on the part of 
every boy and girl to aid the progress of 
the class by contributing his share to the 
general good, rather than the antagonistic 
incentive of his own personal victory. 

This is one of the most effective means 
by which the child may be led to his ful- 
lest spiritual, as well as intellectual, growth. 
After all has been said, education resolves 
itself into the ability in the individual to 
make conscious dedication of his developed 
powers to the service of life. The formal 
getting of the results with the mere pur- 
pose of obtaining high averages does not in 
any way lead to this fine ideal, and so my 
plea for incentive is really a plea for a 
higher as against a lower motive in educa- 
tion. We so often confuse education and 
information, and pass the latter on as an 
achievement. The schools that do nothing 
more than give to the child a larger amount 
of information than he had before he en- 
tered them, fail almost completely in the 
real process of education. 

If the boy or girl in the elementary 
school, and up through the colleges, works 
only to achieve averages and the teachers 
formalize their work so that with the least 
possible effort the highest mathematical 
average for results may be attained, there 
is little hope for the child’s ultimate spirit- 
ual possession of the world. 

I am not in the position of discounting 
the value of knowledge per se. Boys and 
girls are sent to school that they may learn 
more to the end that their lives may be for 
them a simpler problem. I am making a 
plea that in the learning there enters a de- 
velopment which means power to live not 
only more successfully but more fully, to 
get from life its largest measure of joy in 
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the achievement of a life work for which 
the child has aptitude and love. If the 
child struggles all day under the stress of 
authority, I see no opportunity for the de- 
veloping within himself of a desire for en- 
deavor.. The teacher whose only incentive 
for right conduct is expressed in her tyran- 
nical hold on the class, misses all of the 
will-training that ther discipline should 
have carried with it. Discipline that is 
worth while has behind it the willing on 
the child’s part to do the right thing be- 
cause of an understanding. Every time a 
child is allowed to make a conscious de- 
cision for himself in favor of the good, 
his will has been strengthened and he has 
taken a step in the direction of freedom 
and big living. 

The failure of the right incentive carries 
with it on the academic side a weakness in 
awakening the child’s desire to learn. If 
we were asked which was of greater worth, 
a lesson well memorized or a lesson so de- 
veloped that the sum total to the child is 
one of inspiration, we would undoubtedly 
decide in the favor of the latter. We, with 
our developed minds, are more aided to 
better endeavor by inspiration than any 
other motive force. What is true of the 
adult mind is true in a larger sense of the 
child mind. It becomes the grave duty 
then of the teacher to get into her work 
something of the emotional element. The 
weakness of power of ideas that are purely 
intellectual, as compared with ideas that are 
tinged with the emotional element, is well 
known to every thoughtful teacher. It be- 
comes the important function of the teacher 
to give to her work the emotional touch 
that reaches beyond the intellect and stirs 
the child’s finer sensibilities. The reading 
lesson should be selected from time to time 
with this distinct purpose in view, and dur- 
ing that lesson the most skillful manipula- 
tion of the story should be made by the 
teacher with a well-defined realization of 
the dignity and value of the emotional ele- 
ment she is developing. 

The child who reads only because it is 
his turn, for whom the, lesson bears no 
message of beauty or understanding of bet- 
ter things is getting little from the printed 
page. The child who gets nothing other 
than the facts of his geography lesson when 
he might have been given a genial under- 
standing of the needs and problems of the 
people of other lands which foster in him 
a desire for other stories, is not being edu- 
cated in the real sense of the term. Les- 
sons that leave the child mentally unawak- 
ened, that develop no desire for further 
study, that call for no incentive for other 
personal accomplishment on the part of the 
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child, are examples of merely awakening 
and training of verbal memory. The child 
gets no incentive for better living, better 
thinking or more complete understanding 
from such motives, and the sum total of 
such teaching, while it may measure in 
high averages on paper, has no measurable 
real quality for child development. 
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PROBLEM OF DISCIPLINE. 








DR. W. C. BAGLEY, 
University of Illinois. 





HIS is a pronounced problem because 
weakness of discipline is the cause of 
most failures among beginners. Teaching is 
not a mouth and hand process as it may be 
made when the teacher’s mind is on the 
clock and on pay day, but on the other 
hand it is the noblest of all professions. 
In no other profession are there such op- 
portunities to render service. It is more 
than the solving of problems. It is the 
giving of inspiration. It is the developing 
of the individual. It was Dr. Palmer who 
said that Harvard University paid him for 
doing what he would gladly pay Harvard 
University for the privilege of doing, 
namely, the privilege of rendering service. 
Teaching is a fine art. Out of raw ma- 
terial the teacher fashions into artistic 
beauty the finished product, touching other 
lives with his own, reading himself into 
them, and living in their lives after he has 
died. A true artist finds greatest joy in 
the creation of his work. In the process 
of creation is where the artist-teacher lives. 
He puts his own life and personality into 
the work and his pupils grow into living 
ideals. Could the teacher only see the 
meaning of routine work, the trivial things 
such as drill and repetition would not be so 
distasteful. To be successful a teacher 
must teach with significance. He must 
teach the work of each class as if it were 
the most important work. 

In discipline the most important thing is 
objective attitude. Do not take discipline 
as a personal affront. Think of discipline 
as a part and parcel of the day’s work. 
This attitude relieves the night-mare dreams 
of the unexperienced teacher. Good dis- 
cipline consists of a fashioned, orderly 
obedience, a fashioned industry. The fun- 
damental thing in securing good discipline 
is to offer incentives for work that will 
make the pupils better. In some schools it 
is the fashion to be disorderly. Poor 
teachers may be sent to good schools to get 
inspiration by coming into contact with 
the social spirit of fashioned discipline. 
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Individual problems can be dealt with in- 
dividually. The difficult problem is where 
the entire school is socially wrong. 

Discipline like any great achievement 
develops with growth. All parts must go 
like the workings of a watch. It must in- 
volve things that we do not want to do, ° 
a persistence of practice. One way of 
solving the problem of discipline is by 
crushing the rights of a few to preserve 
the rights of the majority. But the edu- 
cational method is to save the individual, 
to hold, restrain momentary desire, mo- 
mentary impulse; to get pupils where they 
can discipline themselves; to save the child 
from himself, Self-discipline is the proc- 
ess to look forward to—to become the- 
master not the slave of self. 
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STANDARDIZING READING. 








MARY J. COOPER, JOHNSTOWN. 





HE interest in standardizing reading 

grew from an article written by Prof. C. 
H. Judd, in the April, 1914, number of the 
Elementary School Teacher, inviting corre- 
spondence from anyore who cared to un- 
dertake this type of work. Accordingly 
the Superintendent of City Schools and the 
Supervisor of Primary work signified, their 
willingness to co-operate with Prof. Judd 
in giving tests in reading. 

In the first place it seemed that a com- 
parison of different grades in the same 
school system was a matter of great im- 
portance. That if the child shows an ade- 
quate progress as he goes from one grade 
to the other the school is doing efficient 
work. In giving the test, therefore, one 
aim was to determine the rate of improve- 
ment during the different grades; conse- 
quently the same article was given in all 
of the grades from the third to the eighth 
inclusive. 

As the rate at which a child reads is a 
very useful indication of efficiency, the rate 
of speed for each grade was decided by a 
group of teachers who tested their own rate 
of speed by reading the passage silently. 
The third grade was given five minutes, 
the fourth and fifth grades, three minutes, 
and the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, 
two minutes in which to read the passage 
silently. 

Each child to be tested was supplied with 
a copy of the passage to be read. The 
papers were distributed face downward 
upon each desk. The passage was new to 
the child; he was told that he was to read 
it, getting as much of its meaning as he 
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could, because he would be asked to tell on 
paper what was in the passage. Each third 
grade told the story orally, being taken 
aside and the number of ideas he remem- 
bered were noted as he told them. 

At a given signal the reading began. At 
* the expiration of the time limit, a signal 
was given and each child checked the last 
word read and wrote his name on the paper. 
The papers were collected and at once the 
children began to write what they remem- 
bered. They were given as much time as 
they needed for this part of the exercise, 
although no child was allowed more than 
thirty minutes. 

The passage selected to be read was the 
one given by Prof. Judd in his article. It 
had been analyzed into ideas presented 
by Prof. Freeman, and is as follows: 

A Boy's Pet—In our town / when a 
boy had a coon, / he had to have a box 
turned open side down / to keep it in, / and 
he had to have a little door in the box / to 
pull the coon out through / whenever he 
wanted to show it to other boys / or look 
at it himself, / which was forty or fifty 
times a day / when he first got it./ 

He had to have a collar for the coon, / 
and a chain, / because a coon could gnaw 
through a string / in a minute. 

The coon liked to stay inside his box, / 
where he had a bed of hay, / and whenever 
the boy pulled him out, / he did his best to 
bite the boy. / He knew no tricks; / his 
temper was bad; / he wouldn’t even let a 
fellow see him eat, / and there was nothing 
about him, / except the rings round his 
tail, / that anybody would care for. 

My boys’ brother had a coon / that got 
away two or three times. / He ran up the 
tall locust tree / in front of the house, / 
and in a few minutes all the boys of the 
town would be there / telling his owner 
how to get him down. 

Of course the only way was to climb for 
the coon, / which would be out at the end 
of a high and slender limb, / and would 
bite you awfully, / even if the limb didn’t 
break under you; / while the boys kept 
yelling to you what to do, / and the dog 
just howled with excitement. 

The last time the coon got away / he 
was discovered in the moonlight / in the 
locust tree. / His owner climbed for him, / 
but the coon kept going higher and higher, 
/ and at last he had to be left till morn- 
ing. / In the morning he was uot there. / 
or anywhere. 

With this analysis the child’s report 
could easily be rated as to the number of 
ideas remembered. 

The same two persons gave all of the 
tests and made the directions uniform in all 
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of the rooms; also looked over all of the 
papers and made a graph for each grade 
and a table showing the range of ideas in 
all of the grades. 

The average number of ideas reproduced 
by each grade was as follows: Twenty-five 
3B schools averaged 5.2 ideas; sixteen 3A 
schools, 9 ideas; twenty 4B schools, 7 
ideas; sixteen 4A schools, 9 ideas; twenty 
5B schools, 11.1 ideas; sixteen 5A schools, 
13.2 ideas; twenty 6B schools, 15.4 ideas; 
seven 6A schools, 15.5 ideas; fifteen 7B 


_ schools, 17.9 ideas; six 7A schools, 18.1 


ideas; ten 8B schools, 19.9 ideas; and two 
8A schools, 21.6 ideas. 

The table showing the range of ideas in 
the grades was as follows. The range of 
ideas in the 3B grade was no ideas repro- 
duced at all by eighty-nine pupils to thirty- 
four ideas remembered by one pupil; in 
3A grade no ideas reproduced by sixteen 
pupils to forty ideas by one pupil; in 4B 
grade, no ideas from twenty-nine pupils to 
thirty-one ideas by one pupil; in 4A grade, 
no ideas from six pupils to twenty-nine 
from one pupil; in 5B grade, no ideas from 
three pupils to thirty from one pupil; in 
5A grade, no ideas from one pupil to thirty- 
four from one pupil; in 6B grade, no ideas 
from one pupil to thirty-six from one pupil; 
in 6A grade, six ideas from two pupils to 
thirty-four from one pupil; in 7B grade, 
three ideas from one pupil to thirty-four 
from three pupils; in 7A grade, four ideas 
from four pupils to thirty-two ideas from 
one pupil; in 8B grade, six ideas from two 
pupils to thirty-six from one pupil; in 8A 
grade, nine ideas from one pupil to twenty- 
nine from two pupils. 

From the above it will be noticed that the 
3A grade did as well as the 4B. This is 
undoubtedly due to the fact that the 3A 
grade pupils told the story, whereas the 4A 
grade wrote it and were, no doubt, ham- 
pered by the mechanics of writing. Aside 
from this there is a steady increase in the 
ability of pupils from one grade to the 
other to get and reproduce thought accu- 
rately. 

As a result of the test the teachers are 
more than ever before interested in train- 
ing the children to become efficient, intelli- 
gent readers in the shortest possible time. 
Much more time is now given to silent read- 
ing. Printed paragraphs are given to one 
row of children in the third grade each 
morning, with instructions to do what the 
paragraphs tell. For instance, “ Run to the 
blackboard; write the names of as many of 
Esop’s fables as you can. Put a star in 
front of the one you like best.” “Get the 
colored crayons. Go to the blackboard. 
Draw a stick boy carrying a pumpkin.” 
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“Go to the front of the room and say one 
stanza of a poem you have learned this 
term.” This exercise does not take more 
than ten minutes and the result in getting 
through quickly and accurately and taking 
the initiative to act at once more than justi- 
fies the time expended. 

We feel the need of beginning silent 
reading as soon as possible in the first 
grade; for, as Prof. Klapper has so simply 
explained it in “Teaching Children to 
Read,” silent reading is the short circuit 
habit of “visual image, thought,” while 
oral reading is the long circuit habit; vis- 
ual image, auditory image, idea, verbal 
motor image, and his clear summary that 
the child must be taught to develop speed 
in reading and to neglect the word and 
phrase and seek the thought; in other 
words, the printed page must be ever like 
a glass which we do not see but through 
which we see thought. 





MORAL INSTRUCTION. 


ELIZABETH V. BROWN. 
Director of Primary Education, Washington, D- C. 





N his essay on the Lantern Bearers, Robert 
Louis Stevenson tells of ‘‘one fable 
that lies near the quick of life.” A monk 
leaving his convent one morning, passed 
into the woods, heard a bird break into 
song, hearkened for a trill or two, and found 
himself on his return a stranger at his con- 
vent gates; for he had been absent fifty 
years. It is.not only in the woods that this 
enchanter carols, says Stevenson as he 
adds, “ All life is spun out of two strands; 
seeking for the bird and hearing him, It 
is a gallant thought, that in many schools 
the bird is singing enchanting strains which 
kindle courage, faithfulness, courtesy, can- 
dor, loyalty, generosity and the love of 
things beautiful and good in the hearts of 
the little children who are taught to 
hearken.” 

The time is very near, when public senti- 
ment will demand that every child who 
goes to school shall hear songs that will 
give him high ideals, stir him to noble en- 
deavor, give him strength to resist evil and 
to overcome it with good. Undoubtedly, 
this will come about through a systematic 
graded course of lessons in moral training 
as soon as we have courage enough and 
knowledge enough to make one. Many 
teachers recoil from the idea of a syllabus 
or outline with the fear of formality and 
the horror of things cut and dried. 

But what are we doing in the schools in 
the meantime? We all maintain that char- 
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acter is the chief end of education, but, 
given our chances to develop it, we fre- 
quently dodge the issue and talk instead 
about “indirect” methods and “incidental ” 
moral teaching, with the result that we 
count that day well spent when we have 
given a slight dash of character making 
over the literature or history lessons, much 
as we might sprinkle water from a water- 
ing pot and with about the same cold and 
drenching effect. 

While indirect, incidental and even acci- 
dental methods are not to be wholly set at 
naught, think what a muddle we should be 
in, if we talked of incidental teaching of 
the multiplication table or of indirect ac- 
quaintance with the spelling book! 

Let us supplement all the good there may 
be in these covert agencies with active, 
forceful, direct aims to secure right think- 
ing, right conduct, clear and sharp dividing 
lines between right and wrong, and try to 
create strong admirations to live by and 
the will to meet moral crises at every 
stage of life, both sanely and bravely. 

“Four things” says Van Dyke, 

A man must seek to do 
If he would make his record true; 
To think without confusion clearly, 
To love his fellow men sincerely, 
To act from honest motives purely, 
To trust in God and Heaven securely. 


The difficulty with most of us is, that we 
do not see our way clearly. It is true, 
there are few guide posts on the road, par- 
ticularly after leaving the rich field of 
story-telling in the primary grades, 

It is not in my power to set up new 
guide posts, but I cheerfully point the way 
to some that have helped us in our attempts 
to solve the problem. 

To some of your cities, as to mine, there 
came last year from England a wonderful 
teacher, benign and gentle in his manner, 
but full of zeal and long experience in 
positive moral instruction to children. Mr. 
F. J. Gould of the Moral Education League 
of London has given us a wealth of sug- 
gestive material in his Children’s Book of 
Moral Lessons. In the series of four books 
he touches all ranges of experience from 
the kindergarten through the High School. 

To see him teach is an inspiration. His 
method is that of the Great Teacher, the 
unfolding of moral truth through the par- 
able. He never moralizes, never preaches, 
but entering a room with no preliminary 
other than “ Good morning, boys and girls,” 
he tells in succession from four to six 
stories grouped around some central theme 
such as duty, honor, work, perseverance, 
courage, modesty, self-reliance, judging 
justly, keeping promises, truthfulness, in 
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act, truthfulness in speech and kindred in- 
terests of moral worth. 

He draws his stories from every country 
and every period of history. His fund 
seems inexhaustible. As the story unfolds, 
he keeps up a running conference with the 
children, asking questions to stimulate 
thought, to bring out strong points and to 
get opinions. Each answer is received 
with the same respect he would show to the 
answer of a mature man or woman. 

Teachers marveled at his questioning. 
So skillful, so adroit was he, that in a whole 
week, teaching from three to four lessons 
a day, he never rejected a child’s answer. 
If it was not exactly to the point it came so 
near it that a slight shaping made it fit into 
the pattern perfectly. 

His work is the exemplification of art- 
istry in teaching and as the highest art is 
to conceal art, it seems so simple, so easy, 
that the looker-on is sure that he can do it 
himself. Alas, for one’s first attempts! 
Disillusioned instantly by the seeming ease 
and simplicity one is almost disheartened 
after his first experience. “I spent an 
hour and a half building up my lesson and 
it fell flat,” said one of the discouraged. 
“My progress was an inglorious but tri- 
umphal failure,” said another. 

Analysis showed that we were not rich 
enough in material. We built up a succes- 
sion of the best stories we could find, but 
when the pulse of the class failed to flutter 
with appreciation at the first story, the 
teacher had no resource but to go dismally 
down her series to defeat, because her rep- 
ertoire on that particular theme was not 
full enough to enable her to rapidly make 
other selections and to adapt herself to the 
mood that would have brought instant re- 
sponse from the class. 

The conclusion of the matter was, that 
to tell one series of stories successfully, the 
teacher needs at least half a dozen series 
on the same theme, and ten of them would 
not be an embarrassment of riches. We 
are doing better things, now, but our best 
efforts seem to be but feeble candles ‘be- 
side his flaming torch. 

While the story is one of the most potent 
influences for moral training, it must be 
supplemented by experiences of every-day 
life. Discussion of the temptations of the 
school room (the small pilferings of pen- 
cils and of apples, perhaps; the copying 
from another’s paper, the evil of tale bear- 
ing) and of the playground (trying to keep 
the swing all through the recess; breaking 
windows with the baseball) from the point 
of view of unselfishness, consideration for 
others, fair play and co-operation are fruit- 
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ful and immediately practical opportunities 
for moral teaching. 

In the grammar grades, Judge Ben Lind- 
sey places before the claims of grammar, 
arithmetic or geography, talk on Our Du- 
ties to Each Other; The Absurdity of Hate; 
Truthfulness; About Quarreling; Useful- 
ness; Gentleness and Kindness; Mercy and 
Charity; Money and Manhood; Evil Asso- 
ciation; Evil Thoughts; Evil Talk; Jeal- 
ousy and Envy; I Forgot; The Man Who 
Serves and the Man Who Makes Money; 
Public Service; and a Pure Life. 

“A Course of Moral Education for the 
High Schools,” a manual prepared by Dr. 
Frank Chapman Sharp of the University 
of Wisconsin, and Mr. Henry Neuman of 
the Ethical Culture School, New York 
City, is most suggestive. It carries its use- 
fulness along parallel lines of carefully- 
graded subject-matter, suggestions for 
methods of development, and a carefully 
selected bibliography. It leads from the 
moral problems of home and school life to 
vocational ethics for boys and girls who are 
to leave school for the larger arena of pub- 
lic life. 

A white and shining guide post for the 
formation of moral judgments and the de- 
velopment of the will to do right, is found 
in Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot’s Everyday 
Ethics. Under more than twenty headings 
she presents everyday problems of indi- 
vidual and social morality. It is hard to 
choose among them, but a few of the titles 
are: Goodness and Badness, Right and 
Wrong Judgments, The Light of Con- 
science, Conscience, Custom and Law, In- 
terests as Life Givers and Life Savers, 
Truthspeaking as a Fine Art, Open Mind- 
edness and Prejudice, Obedience and Self- 
Government, The Uses of Time. 

As to the contention over direct or in- 
direct ethical instruction, Mrs. Cabot holds 
that indirect moral training helps us to face 
a certain accidental number of experiences 
well; while direct ethical teaching antici- 
pates a difficult problem and anticipates it 
at a time when it can be looked at without 
passion for friction. As an illustration she 
offers, “If I know that the sidewalk is go- 
ing to be slippery, I provide beforehand 
against the danger of falling by wearing 
overshoes. So if I know I am likely to be 
questioned by my hostess about her party 
which I thought stupid, or by an acquaint- 
ance about a secret which I am pledged to 
keep, I should provide beforehand against 
the danger of slipping, either by lying or 
betrayal. 

As a last word Dr. Gould considers Play 
one of the greatest moral educators. 
“ Play ” he says, “involves discipline, habit, 
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truthfulness, kindness, honor, mutual de- 
pendence,- justice, co-operation and even 
industry and method. In their games, chil- 
dren should see there is a right and wrong. 
Younger and weaker children must be con- 
sidered. The rules of the game must be 
honestly observed. Defeat must be taken 
with good humor. Distinction should be 
made between innocent and harmful amuse- 
ments. Our sports should not be too ex- 
pensive, nor cause panic to man or beast.” 

When the whole teaching force and the 
whole parent force become fully alive to 
the necessity of developing moral thought- 
fulness both as power and habit, a new day 
will dawn and ethical democracy will be- 
come a reality instead of a dream. 


a 


NATURE STUDY IN PITTSBURGH 
TRAINING SCHOOL. 





BY ANNA M. DEENS. 





UR aqutlook upon this work of Nature 
Study presents two views: 

1. That of Nature as essentially an out- 
door proposition. 

2. The material selected from a field so 
broad must come within the pupil’s reach, 
and must underlie related work in the 
grades in order to secure co-operation in 
development. 

The purpose ever kept in mind is a whole- 
some outlook upon the life of which child- 
life forms a part. 

The season leads in determining the sub- 
ject-matter the exact material used in il- 
lustration being adapted to the grade. The 
same idea may be set forth in several 
grades, but with enough variety in presen- 
tation to stimulate inquiry and to prevent 
ennui. 

In the fall, “ Preparation for the Win- 
ter” furnishes a theme of interest, hence 
the gathering of fruit and dispersion of 
seed appeal, and material is readily avail- 
able in many regions. 

Children in the first grade during Septem- 
ber may trace the change from the golden- 
crowned dandelion to the white head, that 
one “blow” sends on a journey afar, teach- 
ing its own lesson, easily recalled the next 
spring when no restriction is laid on any 
child’s gathering the blossoms at will and 
in all places—no “keep off the dandelions ” 
offering a barrier to his joy of possession. 
Later the children get the idea of food and 
its storage from the squirrels they see in 
the parks, and with which they cheerfully 
share their bag of peanuts. The delight 
when Bushy Tail sits up and nibbles the 
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nut or flies away with it to his hole or cage 
in the trees is only one phase of this real- 
istic lesson. In suburban regions such as 
ours we still find a few native squirrels. 

Second grade pupils may have the same 
general idea impressed by having to pick 
burs and Spanish needles from their cloth- 
ing or from a pet animal. A new struct- 
ural phase of seed dispersion is evident; a 
new means of distributing seed is brought 
to mind, and the effect of both upon plant 
life is easily made clear. The making of 
our ‘baskets gives idea of form in hand- 
work and is suggestive in a simple striking 
manner of adaptation in structure to pur- 
pose. 

One of the fall lessons given to grade 2, 
is a visit to the Country Club garden, within 
easy reach, to find out, in this preparation 
for winter, which parts of the plants are 
used for food and just where food is 
stored for future use by both the plant and 
the children. They come back into the 
school-room laden with all sorts of vege- 
tables dug by the obliging gardener. 

Later the enterprising teacher of this 
grade and the interested pupils prepared il- 
lustrated booklets of pictures cut from seed 
catalogues and various other sources, -all 
neatly labelled, e. g., “Roots used for food,” 
illustrated with a colored picture of radish 
or beet or carrot; uncolored illustrations 
of cabbage and celery neatly cut were 
pasted to show “Leaves used for food.” 
The variety of forms selected, together 
with the neatness and accuracy in cutting 
and pasting reflected credit on their ability 
to use their hands as well as to recognize 
form. In a written lesson simple state- 
ments of facts secured another mode of 
expression. 

The pupils of grades 3 and 4 at Halloween 
have a sort of nut and fruit carnival, bring- 
ing in from home and market all varieties 
of fruit available. This makes an interest- 
ing lesson as to where a certain variety of 
fruit grows, how it grows, and why it 
grows, thus bringing out facts concerning 
the life history of the plant and its relation 
to the child’s interests. A direct point of 
contact is furnished by this occasion and 
turned to good account. The idea of seed 
soon dawns in its relation to fruit and the 
continued life of the plant. 

Meanwhile Grade 5 has planted wheat 
and rye in order to be ready for the agri- 
cultural phase of the geography of Penn- 
sylvania. They visit the Carnegie Mu- 
seum and make definite observations in the 
economic section of the botanical depart- 
ment and discover many other seed and 
food products. Grade 6 in the autumn ob- 
serves falling leaves, and the formation of 
bark in “ Nature’s preparation for Winter,” 
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and this leads up to the manufacture of 
cork, one of the chief industries of our 
city. Thus interest in local industrial life 
is awakened. In similar fashion the higher 
grades correlate geography with nature 
study, the eighth grade becoming interested 
in the harvesting of grain in great agricul- 
tural centres, the raising of fruit, rearing 
of animals, the mining regions and their 
output, tending toward transportation and 
export and import duties. 

While the fifth grade pupils are occupied 
in the fall planting of grain, the fourth 
grade plants bulbs in pots and in beds on 
the school grounds. An interesting civic 
phase of education finds expression at this 
point. The Superintendent of Parks, 
George W. Burke, co-operates in every way 
possible with the school to create an inter- 
est in this line of work. His able assist- 
ants in nursery and propagating houses are 
indefatigable in demonstrating to the stu- 
dent the advantages of practical work. 
Pupils have lessons in the actual planting 
of bulbs in the propagating houses, soil, 
pots and bulbs being furnished by the park 
authorities. The tulips planted in October 
are taken home, watched and cared for 
there. Outdoor bulb culture is provided 
for on the school-grounds, serving the two- 
fold purpose of beautifying surroundings 
and giving practice in bulb culture. A bed 
bordering the house-wall presented an un- 
sightly corner that caught stray pieces of 
paper, apple cores and kindred debris. This 
suggested a trellis and a vine to cover it. 
Fourth grade boys are now making the trel- 
lis in their manual training time and it will 
be ready to support the honeysuckle vine 
planted by the girls of the same grade, 
when it is ready to climb next spring. 
Work in every line is designed to con- 
tribute to a common end. 

This same grade had a lesson in trans- 
planting at Arbor Day season this fall. A 
section of the park is set apart as a school 
garden; in this there is a nucleus of an 
arboretum of shrubs, vines and hedges 
adapted to city life and lawns. This group 
of pupils chose the Althea Rose of Sharon. 
They noted its resemblance to the common 
garden hollyhock and pretty mallow. Far- 
ther along they learned that this family is 
of world renowned fame through its tex- 
tile, fabric-producing cotton plant of com- 
merce. 

At this point is introduced a demonstra- 
tion lesson on Cotton, in which the cotton- 
ball is furnished; the seed picked out; the 
fibre separated from the seed and twisted 
into thread, and the cotton thread or 
coarser jute woven into mats and rugs. 
Many varieties of woven cotton fabric are 
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exemplified in garments worn, and in spe- 
cimens mounted on charts by pupils. Thus 
the contribution of the plant as well as the 
contribution of man’s industry to human 
comfort is realized. 

For an example of winter work in Grade 
2, correlating observation and expression 
through handwork and language, note the 
expanded plan offered below in demonstra- 
tion of the subject “ Wool.” 

Grade 3 takes advantage of weather con- 
ditions as they occur in the changes com- 
mon to fall, winter and spring. The winds 
are studied—their prevailing direction; 
clouds; rain; snow—opportunity being 
seized to note the first snow-fall in its 
beauty and the frost as it appears mysteri- 
ously and forms on grass and window- 
pane. These manifestations as well as vary- 
ing temperature and the effect relative to 
season and growth are studies in a way 
adapted to the child’s comprehension. 

The idea that preparation to meet these 
conditions should be made in the fall and 
that there is necessity for clothing and 
shelter to meet winter conditions is im- 
pressed. 

With the advanced classes—the students 
in training for teaching—the work is modi- 
fied to meet (1) Their need for knowledge 
which only intimate acquaintance with Na- 
ture can supply—this is the informational 
side, the equipment phase. (2) The prac- 
tice phase—the preparation and presenta- 
tion of lessons adapted to the grades. (3) 
The appreciation phase which touches the 
spirit and leaves it quickened. 

The study of living insects and trees is 
begun in September with Junior classes 
while the trees are still in full foliage or 
fruit and may show the effect of insect 
foes. The City Shade Tree Commission 
has furnished abundant material for such 
study along our streets. Our first observa- 
tion trip this fall took us across the street 
where a line of Norway maples furnished 
a fertile field for observation. Each new 
discovery was enthusiastically heralded, 
and enquiries ran riot—first ants, then 
glistening drops on leaves, little bugs in- 
festing leaves, and the little tubes from 
which the “drops” exuded were found, 
hand lenses serving a good purpose here. 
Soon one pupil displayed a leaf bearing a 
cluster of orange eggs; another a queer 
spotted larval form, “a creepy, crawly 
thing”; a third student balanced a “ lady- 
bird” on her finger and someone recalled 
quickly “the fly-away home” warning. 
But ere it flew the three students formed 
in line and constituted a sort of composite 
teacher from whom the class got a demon- 
stration of metamorphosis, not to be ef- 
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faced, and the relation of ant, aphid, and 
lady-bird beetle was established. An hour 
had sped by all too swiftly, the walk was 
at an end ere it had well begun. But the 
point of inter-relationship of nature’s forms 
had been made—a natural enemy and a 
natural means of holding it in check had 
been impressed. 

In the spring, Bird Study furnishes a 
constant source of interest and pleasure— 
it is a topic of community interest—no sex 
or age limit, no grade distinctions in school, 
no club qualifications, or society barriers; 
every organization has its students, and the 
fraternity of Bird Lovers grows in mem- 
bership every season. The lowest grades in 
school learn to recognize the common birds 
by color and song. Each year’s observa- 
tion adds something of interest as regards 
habit. The more detailed study of birds, 
the necessity for their care and protection 
we place at the age at which a boy’s nat- 
ural bent is to throw and shoot, heedless of 
effect. Our bird lore is strictly first-hand 
until reference to a standard book is neces- 
sary to settle a dispute when opportunity 
for a confirming observation is lacking. 

I believe we are seeing results. It is al- 
ready hard for a boy to back up a cruel 
act against open conviction and class scorn. 
“ Caught with the goods” is enough to os- 
tracize a boy now. Outings in late April 
and May find many of our local birds nest- 
ing, and while a few are disturbed as a re- 
sult of locating them, “Scouts” are on 
the look-out to report offenders. 

The Manual training department is aid- 
ing this movement to protect bird life by 
building and placing bird-houses, drinking 
fountains and feeding cages. Here again 
our park authorities help along in the work. 
On Arbor Day this last spring we planted 
a class tree and erected a bird box near it 
on the edge of the school garden. 

In both spring-time and fall we locate 
ant hills and study community life at close 


‘ range. Indoors we study the life of the 


bee with the observation hive. Questions 
as to food, pollen-bearing and honey-stor- 
ing, of brood cells and of egg-laying by the 
queen, find their own answer through pa- 
tient watching. An indoor artificial ant 
nest exemplifies ceaseless activity, but so 
far we have not been so successful in dem- 
onstrating division of labor among mem- 
bers of this group as we have been with the 
bees; yet many interesting observations are 
made, many impressions altered, and hazy 
ideas clarified as a result of seeing things 
as they really are. 

A seasonable lesson not restricted to 
grade is evergreens, from the outdoor 
standpoint, as well as from indoor decora- 
tion. Many varieties are studied and the 





“Christmas tree” as nature furnishes it is 
brought into the school room, and its sig- 
nificance in song and story brought out in 
many pleasing ways. A demonstration of 
the many plants used for Christmas deco- 
ration sent from the Phipps Conservatory, 
makes the Nature Study room an attractive 
place for the real study of how nature has 
provided the material for the Christmas 
festival from the yule-log to the bay-berry 
candle. 

These illustrations may suffice to show 
that three factors enter into the plan of 
this work: (1) Material furnished in con- 
crete form and at a seasonable time. (2) 
Adaptation of material furnished ‘to the 
interests and capacity of pupil at various 
stages in his development. (3) Correlated 
effort in rounding out the pupil’s develop- 
ment. 

As indicated throughout this sketch it is 
seen that nature study, as such, is pursued 
in the lower grades and finds effective cor- 
relation with language and handwork. 
From the fifth grade through the eighth, 
nature study is incorporated with geogra- 
phy, and supplementary lessons are planned 
emphasizing the relationship of the materi- 
als handled in these kindred subjects. 

Cheerful co-operation is offered through- 
out the entire scheme, and a unifying in- 
fluence emanating from the head of the 
Pittsburgh Training School for Teachers 
and heartily entered into by enterprising 
teachers both in the training school and the 
elementary grades, makes such co-operation 
feasible and is going far to prove the effi- 
ciency of such a plan. The central or- 
ganization has provided for a Nature Study 
and School Gardening Department with a 
director at its head. 

An expanded lesson plan on Wool dem- 
onstrating co-operation is appended. 

A plan worked out from the standpoint 
of industrial arts im which Nature study 
stands related as a phase of the “Sand 
table Farm” has been prepared by the in- 
structor in charge of the department of In- 
dustrial arts. This proved in an informa- 
tional way, drawing upon the experience 
of the child, for consideration of (1) The 
farmer’s home and food. (2) The farm- 
er’s fields and barn. (3)The farmer’s ani- 
mals and their food. (4) What the farmer 
furnishes the city. (5) What the city fur- 
nishes the farm. 

Toward this end provision is made for a 
trip to market or store. A visit is taken 
to the economic department of the Car- 
negie Museum for definite observation of 
specified exhibits. An observation lesson is 
given on the grounds of the Pittsburgh 
Country Club nearby, due to the courtesy 
and helpful spirit of the president and su- 
perintendent of the club. 
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LESSON ON WOOL, 


(Offered in demonstration.) 
Theme,—Preparation for Winter. 

1. How animals are protected. 

2. How people are clothed. 
Grade—Adapted to Second Grade. 
Time,—Early December, following harvest 

idea of Thanksgiving season. 

Material,— 

1. Chart and case of wool materials. 

a. Fleece of sheep. 

b. Sheep skin—chamois. 

c. Wool in stages of preparation. 

d. Manufactured product. 

2. Experience of pupil,—Recall of sheep 
seen. 

a. A pet lamb. 

b. Flock of sheep driven through 
street. 

c. Sheep grazing or feeding. 

d. Sheep sheltered—“ in the fold.” 

3. Note garments made of wool. 

4. Samples of pretty woolen goods 
mounted. 

5. Pictures of sheep by good artists. 

(See picture-study selections.) 

CORRELATED WORK. 

1. Handwork,—lesson in weaving. 

a. Work on loom by pupils. 

b. Allied occupations. 

(1) Spinning by hand; Use of spinning 
wheel may be demonstrated. 

(2) Knitting,—observation made at home, 
and in class-work of higher grades. 

(3) As an art phase tapestry-weaving 
may be noted. 

(See picture-study below.) c 

This work is planned and directed by the 
teacher in charge of Industrial Arts de- 
partment. 

2. Language,— 

a. Supplementary reading from “Lan- 
guage through Nature and Art.” 
Selection 1. “Arachne,” page 88, 
bringing out idea of Nature’s 
weavers—the spiders. 

2. Woven pictures—a lesson, page 87. 

3. Story of Anton Mauve, page 66. 

b. Poem,—“ A wonderful weaver” 
by George Cooper, suggesting the 
weaving of winter’s mantles of 
frost and snow. 

c. Recitation,—“ The Coat that Jack 
wears,” by Charlotte Perkins, ma 
be written in stanzas, and eac 
verse illustrated by a picture cut 
out and mounted. The best of 
each may be selected and made 
into a booklet; or each pupil whose 
work is chosen may recite orally 
his stanza, and thus the entire sel- 
ection be given. 

d. A writing lesson in paragraph 

form is based upon some interest- 
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ing feature of the subject-matter; 
thus, the necessity for language 
well written is called to the child’s 
attention in an impressive manner. 

e. Story-telling,—“ Grant — Energy 
and fairy-skill by Maud Lindsay, 
teaching that strength and skill 
are happy comrades; “Tis the 
mind must guide the hand.” 

a Picture-Study or Language through 
rt,— 

a. Sheep pictures by Anton Mauve. 

b. Sheep-fold by Jean Jacques. 

c. Present-day spinning—Greek post 
cards mounted. 

d: “ Priscilla Spinning.” See mount. 

e. “The Knitter” by Millet. 

f. Navajo Weavers—page 85 of 
Perdue—Griswold. 

g. Tapestry picture—“‘ Return of 
Ulysses” by Pinturicchio and 
“Flora” by Burne-Joyes. 

4. Music,—“ Cob-webs on the Grass.” 
Smith, No. 2. 
BOOKS FOR REFERENCE. 


1. By Teacher: Kinne and Cooley, “ Shel- 
ter and Clothing.” 2. By Teacher and 
Pupil : Perdue-Griswold, “Languagethrough 
Nature, Literature and Art.” 3. For pu- 
pils who may be ahead in any line and need 
occupation: Carpenter’s, “How the world 
is clothed,” bringing out (1) Nature phase, 
“Wool,” pages 73-79. (2) Industrial 
phase “In a woolen mill,” pages 96-104. 
(3) Occupational phase “ The Story of the 
Stocking,” pages 135-140. May be told as 
a story. (4) Geographical phase “ Trav- 
els in Sheep-shearing Countries,” pages 
89-90. Chamberlain’s, “How we are 
clothed.” (1) “On a sheep ranch” pages 
59-71. (2) “Woolen cloth and clothing” 
pages 72-79. Cooke’s “ Visit to a Woolen 
mill.” Several copies of each available. 
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WHAT I AM TRYING TO DO IN 
NATURE STUDY, 








BY JULIA A. SHOUREK. 





HE end which I am trying to attain in my 
work in Nature Study is to cultivate in 
the children under my care a deep and last- 
ing interest in the natural phenomena about 
them. I am able to reach the children 
through three avenues; incidental nature 
study, Audubon societies and the school 
garden. 

There are so many things in which chil- 
dren are interested and about which they 
ask questions if they have a reasonable as- 
surance of an answer that much work can 
be done incidentally. So many things are 
brought into the class-room that some very 
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excellent nature study material is collected. 
If this is properly handled the teacher may 
do much to awaken the minds of her chil- 
dren in the wonders about them, an interest 
which, if once aroused, will be a source of 
pleasure and recreation through life. 

The work I have done in the class-room 
has been restricted to those things in which 
the children are naturally interested. These 
they bring in and I explain them as thor- 
oughly as I think is necessary. The only 
exception which I make 1 this rule is the 
introduction of such subjects as may deal 
with the lessons in Geography. 

I never find a dearth of material. Chil- 
dren seem to be anxious to find the insects 
or flowers or stones about which they know 
nothing, and to ask questions about them. 
Sometimes they bring a motley array; a 
piece of mica schist, a gall from oak rasp- 
berry, a newt or a jar of tadpoles, a piece 
of sandstone from a new curb or a piece 
of granite from the monument works, a 
fossil coral from a gravel bank or a bit of 
hematite dropped by some passing freight 
train,—these are just a few of the things 
which have been brought in. The living 
things are kept in breeding cages wherever 
possible and their development watched; 
the minerals are kept in a cabinet unless 
there is a similar specimen already there; 
the adult forms of insects are put into a 
cyanide bottle, mounted, and added to the 
“collection.” Many times the material is 
of no value and this is discarded after the 
children have gone home. 

Much interest was shown in the large 
sphinx larva which was brought to school 
this fall. It measured fully four inches, 
and no breeding jar being available and his 
time for pupating being near at hand, he 
was placed in a large flower-pot covered 
with cheese-cloth. He was quite lively for 
a few days but finally settled down, became 
very much shrunken and soon cast his lar- 
val skin. The pupa was a beautiful trans- 
lucent green. In a few hours it had dark- 
ened and became brown. We are now 
hoping that he may survive the winter and 
that we shall see him emerge. 

Three small snake-necked turtles are a 
source of pleasure and interest to the boys 
and girls, They live in a bowl and are fed 
once a week by some member of the class. 
When we discovered that they preferred 
earth worms to a raw beef diet, we stopped 
long enough to discuss the habits and eco- 
nomic value of the earth worm and to feel 
its “feet.” 

The material brought in is unexpected 
and the criticism may be made that such 
work is not systematic, but elementary 
school children are too young for much 





systematic work in Nature Study. When 
we begin a rigid systematizing we are no 
longer in the realm of Nature Study, we 
have reached Biology, and that belongs in 
the secondary school, if not higher still. I 
feel that a healthy interest which overcomes 
the prejudices to many forms of plant and 
animal life, if properly aroused in the ele- 
mentary school, will lead to a much 
greater understanding when the time for 
the study of biology is reached. 

The organization of Audubon Societies 
has interested me because it has a twofold 
value. While children are learning about 
birds, they are also learning plant and ani- 
mal forms which serves as the food of the 
birds. Weed seeds, wild fruits, small mam- 
mals and insects, can all be touched upon 
in this way and tend to stimulate a healthy 
interest in the relation which exists be- 


- tween them and the birds, and man. 


Until this year I have interested myself 
merely in the formation of bird societies in 
the various rooms in the school. When I 
found how very much interested children 
become when bird skins are used I organ- 
ized a club which meets once a month in 
the Carnegie Library. All children who 
belong to the smaller clubs in the school 
may belong to the larger one. We bor- 
rowed from the Carnegie Institute, skins 
of the permanent and winter residents in 
our section, and are studying them now. 
We have discussed bird protection, bird 
houses and winter feeding. One of the li- 
brarians tells a bird story and we have a 
few papers written by the members,-and a 
time for general discussion. At our last 
meeting we had over seventy children pres- 
ent. This promises to be a source of much 
pleasure as well as instruction along Na- 
ture Study lines. 

My last avenue of interest is the school 
garden. This has the greatest possibilities 
but has also the disadvantage of reaching 
comparatively few children, and those 
through only part of the year. However, 
it is well worth discussion here as many of 
its interests may be carried over into other 
subjects in the school curriculum. 

The work begins early in the spring with 
some discussions of soil, its properties and 
uses. We plant seeds in clay, in sand, and 
in good loamy soil, and watch the results. 
We also mark the results of the effects of 
water upon each kind of soil. Then we 
make germination tests. This is an excel- 
lent way to introduce percentage. We take 
100 radish seeds, 50 beet seeds, 25 grains 
of corn and 10 beans, These are germi- 
nated in saucers between layers of blotting 
paper. Then a table is made on the board, 
and per cent. of germination recorded. 
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Seeds with a germination of less than 75 
per cent. are discarded. This test gives an 
opportunity to see the root-hairs, and to 
study the structure of the larger seeds. 
During the preparation of the soil for 
spring planting many larval or pupal forms 
are dug up. These are properly labelled 
and placed in breeding jars. (We use an 
earthen flower-pot filled with sand, with a 
lantern globe set into the sand. A cheese 
cloth cover over the globe gives access for 
air. The label is pinned to the cheese 
cloth.) The care of these cages is left al- 
most entirely to the children after they 
learn the food habits of the occupant. 

The week or ten days after the gardens 
are planted, are usually the hardest in the 
entire garden course. The children feel 
that there is nothing to be done: These 
days are spent in scouring garden and 
neighborhood for cocoons, chrysalids and 
insect eggs. Sometimes the female of 
moth or butterfly is caught and she de- 
posits her eggs in the breeding jar. The 
development of eggs, pupa or chrysalid is 
carefully watched. Smoky winged swal- 
low tail, cecropia, promethia, polyphemus 
and tussock moth have all been raised in 
this manner. Last summer a branch laden 
with caterpillars was brought in and in the 
course of a few days 54 mourning cloaks 
emerged. Here a child learns the caterpil- 
lars which do much harm and those which 
do comparatively little. 

Last summer also we tried an experiment 
which has endeared the ladybug to my boys 
and girls. A part of one of the cosmos 
hedges was attacked by plant lice, and it 
looked as if they and not the children were 
to reap the benefit of the work done in that 
hedge. I sent the children all over the gar- 
deh to hunt ladybugs. These were put on 
the cosmos and in a few days the plant lice 
were all gone. Only a number of fat lady- 
bug pupz remained to show that the lady- 
bugs had helped in the heroic work. 

The kindergarten rabbit was adopted last 
summer and gave opportunity for some les- 
sons. An ant-battle had taken place and 
we watched the victorious red’ ants lead 
their vanquished black ants’ young into cap- 
tivity. Then we saw the victors discovered 
by a family of flickers, and a few days 
later searched in vain for signs of either 
red or black ants. We saw only some 
plump and contented-looking flickers, and 
then the children realized what I mean 


‘ when I speak of the maintaining of Na- 


ture’s balances. There are many other 


things that have come up in the school gar- 
den, some trivial, some of importance, but 
each one makes the children more obser- 
vant of conditions about them and more 
appreciative of Nature’s wonders. 


I be- 
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lieve that children so awakened will de- 
velop into men and women with a broader 
and clearer outlook into life. 
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PRACTICAL NATURE STUDY. 








EMMA DAVIS, JOHNSTOWN. 





HAT Iam doing in Nature Study this 
year is very much what I was doing 
last year and the year before, so that I have 
little to add to the papers on this subject 
already presented to the Round Table, and 
I shall not weary you with a repetition of 
their contents. Still I should be ashamed 
to have to confess that I had made no prog- 
ress, conceived no new ideas and achieved 
no discoveries. 

The same general plan of work that I 
have outlined before continues to roughly 
satisfy our conditions and my mode of at- 
tack remains the same but naturally I have 
made a number of changes in the details 
of the work. The changes have come 
through a growing comprehension of the 
child’s crying need of doing things with his 
own hands, a need our public schools are 
still sinfully neglecting. What it means to 
the pupil to have this need supplied is being 
forced upon my own city with the adoption 
of that most excellent system. The Fitch- 
burg Plan of Co-operative Industrial Edu- 
cation. With it installed, I find boys who 
were indifferent or even antagonistic to 
High School, who laughed at reports on 
which the average of sixty and seventy per 
cent. or less in ancient history and Latin 
was a common monthly occurrence, now 
boasting of making ninety-five or ninety- 
eight per cent. in shop mathematics and 
drafting and impatient because some other 
fellow has been promoted to the running 
of a desirable machine. Some of these 
same lads had left the high school in dis- 
gust a year or two years before, but are 
now in love with the school course. “ Sim- 
ply great,” says one. “The only school 
course,” another tells me. Why? Be- 
cause these boys are the type of pupils to 
whom work with their hands and the im- 
mediate practical application of what they 
learn in class is an absolute, I might say a 
spiritual, necessity. They like physics and 
shop. mathematics because they see why 
they study them. Every alternate week in 
shop laboratory and drawing room they 
face the problems which the school helps 
them to work out. They know now what 
they are aiming at. 

I believe these boys are a type of the 
majority of the pupils in our public schools. 
So I am trying to give mine something to 
do. Next year I hope to make more use 
of Nature Study materials to that end, as 
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I learn how, and I wish the Round Table 
would suggest ways in which it can be 
done. This year I made my beginning by 
using drawing as a medium of self-expres- 
sion and a basis of detailed study of plants 
and insects in the seventh and eighth 
grades, trying to be ever on my guard 
against killing the spirit of Nature Study 
by too much cut-and-dried facts of form 
but putting emphasis upon the relation of 
form to function. I had long been con- 
vinced that Nature Study and drawing are 
inseparable but had never had the course 
to teach the latter. As we draw we study 
the plant’s environment and touch on its 
history and relatives, whether it grows in 
dry or moist places and why, why it has 
briars or tendrils and what they are, what 
puts it in the lily or some other family and 
what class of fruit it produces. When the 
drawings are done, leaf, whole flower, sepal 
petal, stamens and pistil, etc., we write a 
short description of the plant and file it 
with the drawings to be made into a book- 
let in the spring. Now that fresh material 
is difficult to obtain, we have been working 
on the holly, mistletoe, and evergreen trees. 
After the Christmas vacation we shall try 
twigs and whatever fruits are obtainable. 

I want to say here that no teacher need 
hesitate to undertake a new branch in Na- 
ture Study because she is not prepared. 
My inability to draw was what largely de- 
termined me to teach drawing, because I 
realized that I am handicapped through 
some teacher’s neglect and I do not wish to 
be guilty of the same shortcoming. 

Although sewing does not properly be- 
long to nature study we did a little sewing 
this year. We tried to consider the scope 
of our work large enough to cover human 
nature and the way these little human ani- 
mals expanded with the experiment was a 
study for the teacher. Acting upon a hint 
in an old drawing manual I asked the 
fourth-grade pupils to bring in pictures of 
animals suitable for tracing in outline to 
make a quilt for the children of the Or- 
phan’s Home for a Christmas present. 
These animals were transferred to squares 
of muslin by the seventh grade and re- 
turned to the fourth with threads of red 
embroidery cotton and each child embroid- 
ered his animal in outline stitch. When 
the work was completed and the menagerie 
assembled, the lion with the lamb, the 
monkey and the parrot and all their kith 
and kin, the whole show was good to look 
upon and I was proud of the little workers. 
But my pride was nothing compared to 
theirs, and the joy they had in seeing that 
the work of their hands was equal to the 
happy anticipation with which they had 





stitched and planned and discussed the 
pleasure of the poor children on Christmas 
morning. They had asked me so many 
times which child I thought would be al- 
lowed to sleep under the quilt first that I 
threatened to set one of the little embroid- 
ered dogs on them to keep them quiet. 

The quilt proving so successful I helped 
the third grade to make Christmas stock- 
ings for the same Home. These were of 
tarlatan which their own teacher helped me 
to cut and baste, and together we showed 
the children how to catch the edges with. 
a blanket stitch in bright yarns. While we 
worked we talked of what should fill them. 
Popcorn, candy and nuts were voted most 
popular with a little “ prize” in each stock- 
ing. Next day each child was allowed to 
fill his with the goodies provided putting 
in his little present, a knife, a doll, a sample 
of tooth powder, a dime or anything that 
appealed to his fancy, together with a small 
Christmas card made by the seventh and 
eighth grades during the drawing class. 
They were very pretty when done. Even 
had they been less so, I should have been 
satisfied, for whatever they may mean to 
the children of the Orphans’ Home it was 
good for my pupils to have done them, 
which was my primary consideration when 
I began the work. I became almost un- 
popular with the other grades because I 
had not allowed them to make something 
for the cause and I had to promise to plan 
for them. 

I wonder if it would be possible to make 
Christmas candle sticks of acorns by hol- 
lowing out the cup and glueing it to the 
saucer. I mean to try it next fall while the 
acorns are still green. Last spring one of 
our happiest discoveries was the possibili- 
ties of the mandrake when made into a 
doll according to Mrs. Comstock’s direc- 
tions. Would it not be possible for those 
of us who are near the woods to give the 
children a little practice in camp craft and 
Boy Scouting? I have never tried to work 
it out, but it looks feasible to me if one 
were willing to put in some extra hours. 

I have agreed to organize a Boys’ Corn 
Club among the few boys who can obtain 
the necessary ground to work. We planted 
several hundred bulbs around the school 
house this fall, the larger boys doing the 
digging and the smaller ones the planting 
while the very little ones had the joy of 
“going leafing” into the woods with bur- 
lap bags for the necessary winter mulch. 
In the fourth grade each child is growing 
a bulb of his own to beautify the building. 
Some of them are blooming now: while 
others are being held back under my su- 
pervision for Easter gifts to the hospital. 



























Miss Pearl McDonald, of State College, 
has agreed to spend several days with us in 
giving the older girls lessons on Home Eco- 
nomics. We have no outfit but she says if 
we can borrow a few cooking utensils and 
supplies we shall be equipped. 

We have begun to make a school collec- 
tion insects, plants, etc., but collecting is 
not my strong point and I need some hints 
on what to collect and how, what is valu- 
able material and how to use it. Will some 
one please make suggestions? 

I always try to make a lesson on any- 
thing the children bring in. Often our 
most interesting periods are those for which 
I have had little preparation. The chil- 
dren like these impromptu lessons fur- 
nished by one of their own number. Some- 
times we play the game of “twenty ques- 
tions” in the grades that have studied flow- 
ers. You probably all know it. The leader 
says, “I am thinking of a certain flower.” 
Then the pupils ask questions which can be 
answered by Yes or No. For example, 
“Does it have five petals?” “Are the 
petals purple?” “Does it have five se- 
pals?” “Are they green?” “Does it 
have a heart-shaped leaf?” “Does it 
grow in the meadows?” etc. If the ques- 
tions are all satisfactorily answered, and 
the identity of the flower discovered, an- 
other child becomes “It.” It seems like a 
foolish little game, but it pre-supposes on 
the part of each an acquaintance with the 
common flowers, and it keeps the leader 
alert for misleading questions that would 
throw the whole school off the scent. 

I believe we do too much for the chil- 
dren, tell them too much, and leave them 
too little to discover. In order to correct 
that fault in myself I occasionally describe 
some tree or plant which I am sure is near 
the school house and ask them to find it. 
For instance, I may say, “ There is a dog- 
wood tree in bloom near. The child who 
finds it and tells me may lead the class to 
it for a lesson to-morrow.” Or I may de- 
scribe some tree or plants quite new to 
them with the same promise. They are 
very fond of this game and there is quite 
a rivalry for leadership among a certain 

oup. 

In the seventh grade I am reserving one 
period a week in which the pupils may work 
out their own ideas in a bird note-book. I 
give them hints and suggestions, lend them 
books and help them with their illustra- 
tions, but each child arranges his own book 
to suit himself. This is another happy 
period. In fact, most of the periods are 
happy, and love of the work is its own re- 
ward, ; 
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REPORT FOR 1914, OF STATE BOARD 
OF EDUCATION. 





SCHOOL HOUSE CONSTRUCTION. 





p)PERG the year ending December 31, 

1914, school building activities were 
carried on in fifty-seven of the sixty-seven 
counties of the State. Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh having building departments in- 
dependent of State control are not included 
in this report. One hundred and seventy- 
seven (177) large buildings and one hun- 
dred and nineteen (119) plans for recon- 
structions and additions (amounting prac- 
tically to: new buildings) were approved by 
the State Board of Education. Fifty-three 
(53) buildings of the smaller type were 
constructed from standard plans and speci- 
fications prepared by the State Board Ar- 
chitects. The total number of new build- 
ings and additions for the year was three 
hundred and forty-nine (349). 

Requests were received for two hundred 
and thirty-five (235) plans for schools 
ranging from one room to buildings for 
high school purposes. In response to 
these requests, standard plans, diagrams, 
pictures, sketches and books on architecture 
were sent out to serve as suggestions to 
boards of directors, architects and builders. 
It has been found to be impracticable to 
provide standard plans for buildings beyond 
a four-room capacity. Locations and con- 
ditions vary so greatly that each large 
structure must be made to conform to cer- 
tain local requirements. To meet the de- 
mands in this direction, it is more economi- 
cal and satisfactory for the local district 
to assume the expense involved in planning 
for and supervising the construction of the 
larger buildings. It would be impossible 
for the State Board of Education to pro- 
vide the number of architects necessary to 
meet the State wide demands. 

The cost of one-room buildings built from 
standard plans varied from $887 fo $3,012; 
of two-room buildings from $1,885 to $4,- 
800; of four-room buildings from $5,600 to 
$11,000. The most expensive plans were 
submitted for the Pittston High School 
costing $218,000; Chas. Vernon School, 
Erie, $156,000; Ingraham Grade School, 
$174,000; Christopher Columbus School, 
Erie, $189,000; Bellevue, High School, 


$100,000; G. W. Guthrie School, Wilkes- 
Barre, $100,000; Edgewood High School, 
$100,000; Lock Haven High School, $100,- 
000; Harrisburg Grade School, $90,000; 
Hazleton Grammar School, $90,000; Con- 
crete City, $80,000; McClellandtown, $75,- 
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000; Palmyra Grade and High School, $75,- 
000; Larksville High School, $75,000; Bryn 
Mawr, $75,000. 

The following buildings (the plans for 
which were submitted and approved last 
year) were completed during the year 1914: 
Williamsport High School costing $250,- 
000; New Kensington High School, $225,- 
000; Duquesne, $183,000; Braddock, $183,- 
000; Shamokin, $152,000; Monesson, $125,- 
000; Crafton, $110,000; Erie, $107,000; 
Johnstown, $105,000; Latrobe, $100,000; 
Hershey, $100,000; Mt. Carmel, $100,000; 
Easton, $97,000; Renovo, $90,000; Media, 
$85,000; Carlisle, $80,000; Donora, $76,000; 
Lower Merion, $76,000. 

The following list shows the number of 
school houses constructed and reconstructed 
in each county: Adams 5, Allegheny 29, 
Armstrong 4, Beaver 6, Bedford 2, Berks 3, 
Blair 6, Bradford 4, Bucks 3, Butler 2, 
Cambria 18, Center 1, Chester 3, Clearfield 
4, Clinton 3, Columbia 1, Crawford 3, Cum- 
berland 2, Dauphin 6, Delaware 9, Elk 5, 
Erie 5, Fayette 17, Forest 1, Franklin 5, 
Green 3, Indiana 5, Jefferson 2, Juniata 2, 
Lackawanna 12, Lancaster 4, Lawrence 6, 
Lebanon 4, Lehigh 5, Luzerne 29, Lycom- 
ing 2, McKean 7, Mercer 3, Mifflin 2, Mon- 
roe 4, Montgomery 15, Montour 1, North- 
ampton 10, Northumberland 5, Potter 1, 
Schuylkill 10, Somerset 12, Sullivan 1, Sus- 
quehanna 3, Tioga 2, Venango 2, Warren 
1, Washington 20, Wayne 2, Westmoreland 
19, Wyoming 1, York 7, Total, 349. 


STATE AIDED INSTITUTIONS, 


Under the provisions of the Pennsylvania 
School Code, the State Board of Education 
is authorized to inspect and require reports 
from the educational work in schools and 
institutions wholly or partly supported by 
the States which are not supervised by the 
public school authorities, provided that a 
copy of the report of the inspection of any 
such institution which may be made to the 
State Board of Education shall be sent to 
the head of such institution. The follow- 
ing statistics relating to these institutions 
have been collected from inspections made 
and reports received. 

Appropriations to Institutions: (a) Main- 
taining educational departments, $6,270,- 
620. (b) Educating children in public 
schools, $101,500. (c) Educating children 


* in public schools and institutions, $50,000. 


Total, $6,422,120. 

Institutions having children unable to 
receive education because of physical and 
mental conditions: Passavant Memorial 
Home for Epileptics, Rochester, $10,000. 
Western Temporary Home, Philudelphia, 
$4,000. St. Vincent’s Home, 7oth and 





Woodland ave., Phila. (infants), $7,000. 
Hebrew Sheltering Home, Phila. (infants), 
$4,000. Total, $25,000. 

Number of Institutions: (@) Maintain- 
ing educational departments, 58. (6b) Edu- 
cating children in public schools, 17. (c) 
Educating children in Public Schools and 
Institutions, 4. Total, 79. 

Number of Pupils in Institutions: (a) 
Maintaining educational departments, 25,- 
776. (b) Educating children in public 
schools, 1,168. (c) Educating children in 
P. S. and Institutions, 743. Total number 
of children, 27,687. 

Appropriations to Non-sectarian Institu- 
tions, $6,250,120. Appropriations to Séc- 
tarian Institutions, $172,000. Total to 
Educational and Benevolent Institutions, 
$6,422,120. 

Institutions supported wholly by the 
State: Home for Training in Speech of 
Deaf Children, Phila., $51,800. Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial Reformatory, Huntingdon, 
$269,770. Pennsylvania Reform School, 
Morganza, $374,000. Pennsylvania State 
Forest Academy, Mount Alto, $20,000. 
Soldiers’ Orphanage, Scotland, $230,000. 
State Institution for Feeble-minded, Spring 
City, $279,450. State Institution for Feeble- 
minded, Folk, $972,000. Thaddeus Stevens 
School, Lancaster, $60,000. State College 
(Receives some from U. S. Government), 
$1,226,000. Glen Mills (Boys’ and Girls’ 
Departments), $265,000. Total appropria- 
tions, $3,748,120. 

The tweny-seven industrial, training, and 
reform schools of the State have an enroll- 
ment of 5,301 pupils and receive $1,413,- 
770; ten institutions for deaf, blind, and 
feeble-minded enroll 4,814 and receive 
$2,209,850; thirty-seven institutions classed 
as homes and missions have 4,552 pupils 
and receive $252,500; twenty-one institu- 
tions have children attending the public 
schools and receive $151,500. The four 
colleges and universities, viz: Pennsylvania 
State College, Temple University, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and University of 
Pittsburgh have 13,020 students and receive 
$2,546,000, The reformatories at Morganza 
and at Glen Mills have a total of 1,224 pu- 
pils and receive $639,000. The total num- 
ber of students attending all these institu- 
tions is 27,687, and the total biennial ap- 
propriation for the two years ending June, 
1915, is $6,422,120. 

Inspections made by representatives of 
the State Board of Education cover the fol- 
lowing items: 

1. Equipment—Under this head were 
noted the number and size of class rooms; 
kind of furniture; heating and ventilating 
systems; apparatus; supplies including text 
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books; school gardens; special equipment 
for manual training and domestic science; 
condition of rooms and playgrounds. 

2. Course of Study.—Branches of studies 
pursued by the pupils; number of pupils 
taking each subject; frequency of recita- 
tions; preparation of pupils for their work; 
relation of the course of study to the com- 
munity and to the subsequent career of the 
pupils. 

3. Teachers—Number of teachers; age; 
where trained; kind of certificate; subjects 
taught; general ability. 

4. General Observations.—Observations 
were made as to definite assignment of 
work to pupils; thoroughness of prepara- 
tion; interest of teachers in their pupils and 
in the work. 

The courses of study were examined and 
recommendations and suggestions made 
when it appeared such suggestions and rec- 
ommendations would bring about a higher 
degree of efficiency. 

Institutions for normal children, such as 
orphans and friendless children, frequently 
send the children to the public schools and 
after school hours the chidren are in- 
structed in domestic science, vocational, 
agricultural and other practical studies. 

Institutions educating destitute and 
friendless children are frequently limited in 
class room equipment and teachers are 


often not up to the standard of those em- 


ployed in the public schools. Usually there 
is but one cass room for children of all 
grades. However, where regularly certifi- 
cated teachers of the State or district are 
employed by the institution to instruct the 
children and where the course of study is 
equal to that used in the district where the 
institution is located, better conditions ob- 
tain and the pupils frequently finish the 
higher grades in the public schools, provid- 
ing that their earlier education was up to 
the standard. 

In the reform institutions where it is 
practically impossible to give the children, 
who are mentally or physically defective, 
an education equivalent to that imparted by 
the public schools, more emphasis is placed 
on instruction in vocational education. In 
a number of these schools it is possible to 
improve conditions by providing better 
equipment and better qualified instructors. 

In the sectarian institutions much time is 
devoted to religious instruction and the 
afternoons are generally spent on industrial 
work. The education in elementary studies 
is mainly in reading, writing and arithmetic. 

The best educational conditions are found 
in the large schools and institutions wholly 
supported and controlled by the State. 
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PURCHASE OF NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


Under the provisions of the School Code, 
the Legislature made an appropriation of 
$400,000 for the purchase of such Normal 
Schools of the State as had indicated 
through their stockholders a desire to be 
State-owned and State-controlled. 

Owing to the lack of revenues, it was 
necessary to reduce this appropriation to 
$100,000. With this sum the State Board 
of Education purchased four of the thir- 
teen normal schools, namely, West Chester, 
Edinboro, California and Lock Haven. 
The original cost of these four properties 
was $1,922,813 and their present value is 
considerably above that. They were pur- 
chased subject to private mortgages amount- 
ing to $277,200, leaving the net value of 
these properties $1,645,613 which the State 
has acquired through an expenditure of 
only $100,000. 

The ownership and management of these 
schools was transferred to the State 
through negotiations entirely satisfactory 
to the former stockholders of the school: 
and to the communities in which the schools 
are located. The new boards of trustees 
appointed by the State Board of Education 
have been most favorably received and are 
being heartily supported by their communi- 
ties and the principals of the schools. 
Under wise and effective management, the 
schools will extend their spheres of influ- 
ence throughout the Commonwealth, 

Five of the remaining State Normal 
Schools have made application to the State 
Board of Education to be taken over by 
the State. This Board would therefore 
recommend that the Legislature of 1915 ap- 
propriate, in accordance with Section 2032 
of the School Code, a sufficient sum of 
money to pay off the indebtedness due on 
the purchases made and to enter into nego- 
tiations for the purchase of such additional 
schools as may be most advantageously se- 
cured for the Commonwealth. 


EDUCATIONAL LIBRARY, 


Frequent requests for books, pamphlets 
and reports on special educational topics 
led to the establishment of an Educational 
Library in connection with the other work 
of the State Board of Education. 

Teachers, superintendents, school officers, 
lawyers, physicians, ministers, members of 
women’s clubs and other organizations are 
frequently called upon to prepare addresses 
for public educational gatherings. Author- 
itative and special material to serve their 
purpose is not readily available. Most 
private libraries are limited to books of a 
general character or represent only the 
owner’s tastes and interests. Public li- 
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braries are often inaccessible and in many 
cases have little to offer on special educa- 
tional subjects. To meet the apparent need 
of this wide circle of specially interested 
persons this Library was created. 

Books, pamphlets, reports, circulars and 
clippings on specialized forms of educa- 
tional endeavor have been collected and are 
loaned to any one in the State who is inter- 
ested in educational work and is unable to 
secure such material in his community. 

This Library has been found to be of 
considerable value to teachers in suburban 
communities. By means of it they have 
been able to keep-in touch with the latest 
and best thought on modern educational 
movements. The Library now contains five 
hundred and fifty-seven volumes and hun- 
dreds of pamphlets and reports. Patrons 
are permitted to keep the books for one 
month, the only charge being the payment 
of return postage or expressage. 

Since the organization of the Library a 
little more than a year ago, over five hun- 
dred teachers have availed themselves of 
the opportunity of securing books and pam- 
phlets. The rapid increase in circulation is 
noted by comparison of demands for No- 
vember, 1913, with November, 1914; in the 
former month seventeén books were called 
for, in the latter one hundred and eleven. 
The books and pamphlets cover the follow- 
ing subjects: Agriculture, Child study, Con- 
solidation of schools, Defective children, 
Eugenics and sex education, Games and 
playgrounds, History of education, Moral 
education, Pedagogy, Public health and 
sanitation, Psychology, Rural schools, 
School administration, School architecture, 
School gardens, Sociology, and Vocational 
education. 


PERMANENT STATE SCHOOL FUND. 


On May 1, 1913, the State Treasurer re- 
ported to the State Board of Education that 
there had accrued to the State School Fund 
from escheated estates the sum of $41,329.- 
69. Promptly on receipt of this informa- 
tion, the State Board of Education, through 
its Committee on Finance, consisting of 
George M. Philips, David B. Oliver, and 
John S. Rilling, made an investigation of 
first-class securities in which this money 
could be invested in accordance with Sec- 
tion 2703, and, after having received the 
approval of the Auditor General, recom- 
mended investment in the following: $10,- 
ooo San Francisco 5’s, maturing July 1, 
1940, $10,252.78. $10,000 City of Dayton 
5’s maturing May 1, 1926, $10,472.11. $10,- 
ooo Tennessee State 5’s, maturing July 1, 
1914, $9,879.03. $10,000 New York City 
4%4’s, maturing March 1, 1963, $10,162.50. 
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Total, $40,766.42. The amount reported by 
the State Treasurer, was $41,329.67; amount 
invested, $40,766.42; leaving an uninvested 
balance of $563.25. 

The income from the entire investment 
to Dec. 31, 1914, is as follows: 1913, Sept. 
2, New York City 4%4’s, $128.22. 1913, Oct. 
31, City of Dayton 5’s, $250. 1914, Jan. 1, 
State of Tennessee 5’s, $250. 1914, Jan. I, 
San Francisco 5’s, $250. 1914, Mar. 1, New 
York City 4%4’s, $225. 1914, May 15, City 
of Dayton 5’s, $250. 1914, July 1, San 
Francisco 5’s, $250. 1914, July 1, Tennes- 
see State 5’s, $250. 1914, Sept. 1, New 
York City 414’s, $225. 1914, Oct. 31, City 
of Dayton 5’s, $250. Total income, $2,- 
328.22. 

On July 1, 1914, the Tennessee State 
bonds matured, and, as the issue was to be 
replaced by the State of Tennessee at a 
very much lower rate of interest, the State 
Board of Education deemed it advisable to 
reinvest in other securities which would 
bring a larger return. After a careful sur- 
vey of the bond market by the Finance 
Committee of the State Board of Education 
and with the approval of the Auditor Gen- 
eral, the Tennessee State bonds were ex- 
changed for $10,000 Pittsburgh School Dis- 
trict bonds maturing July 1, 1952, yielding 
4% per cent., at $102.25. 

Uninvested balance of State School Fund, 
$563.25. Tennessee State bonds returned, 
$10,000. Total, $10,563.25. Bought $10,- 
ooo Pittsburgh Sch. Dist. bonds @ $104.25, 
$10,225.00. Uninvested balance, July 1, 
1914. $338.25. Income uninvested, $2,- 
328.22. Total amount uninvested, $2,666.47. 

Since July 1, 1914, there has accrued to 
the principal fund $31,582.14, which added 
to the uninvested balance, totals $31,920.39, 
which is available for investment. The 
total amount accruing to this fund from 
escheats and sale of State property to De- 
cember 31, 1914, is $72,911.81. 

Under the terms of the law, the State 
Board of Education is authorized to use so 
much of the interest, rentals, and other in- 
come of the fund as it deems wise toward 
equalizing educational advantages in the dif- 
ferent parts of the Commonwealth and also 
to use such part of the same as it deems 
wise to further and promote education in 
the conservation of natural resources, and 
education in forestry, and agricultural and 
other industrial pursuits in the public 
schools of this Commonwealth. Any part 
of the income not used shall be annually 
added to the principal of the fund. It is 
the policy of the State Board of Education 
not to expend any part of the income until 
the principal fund amounts to one hundred 
thousand ($100,000) dollars. 
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BLIND BABIES ACT. 


By Act of Assembly of May 8, 1913, the 
State Board of Education of Pennsylvania 
is authorized to educate blind children re- 
siding in this Commonwealth, under the 
age of eight years, whenever, from any 
cause, the parents may be unable properly 
to care for them. 

In compliance with this Act, the State 
Board of Education secured from children’s 
aid societies, charity organizations and in- 
dividuals throughout the State the names 
of such blind babies as come within its pro- 
visions. During the past year 20 cases were 
reported and investigated. Many of the chil- 
dren were found to be receiving adequate 
care and training in the home, and in these 
instances the parents were encouraged to 
continue the home training until the child 
is eight years of age, when it can be ad- 
mitted to a school for the blind. It is the 
opinion of the State Board of Education 
that a reasonably good home is better than 
institutional life for very young children. 
A few parents refused to allow their chil- 
dren to be sent to a training home, and 
under those circumstances nothing could be 
done. 

Up to the present time four babies have 
been found which come within the provi- 
sions of the law and are provided for with 
the consent of the parents. There being 
no institution in Pennsylvania that will take 
healthy blind children under eight years of 
age, the State Board of Education was 
obliged to look outside of the State for an 
institution in which to educate these chil- 
dren. It negotiated with the Arthur Home 
for Blind Babies at Summit, New Jersey; 
and that institution is now caring for and 
training four blind babies of Pennsylvania 
at the expense of the Commonwealth. 


SCHOOL LEGISLATION, 


During the session of the last Legisla- 
ture, fifty-eight bills affecting school legis- 
lation were introduced in the House, and 
twenty-six in the Senate,—a total of eighty- 
four. One section of the Code was re- 
pealed, seven sections amended, and six 
additions made. Fifty-eight bills failed to 
pass, and six were vetoed. The changes in 
the School Code are briefly summarized as 
follows: | 

Sction 2806 was repealed. This section 
provided that pupils living in a territory 
which at the time of the approval of the 
Code was attached to another school dis- 
trict for school purposes, could attend the 
public school in the district to which the 
territory in which they reside, was for- 
merly attached, at the expense of the dis- 
trict in which they reside. 
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Sections 2622, 2624, 2626, and 2627 were 
amended to provide that, in case the au- 
ditors in second and third class cities sur- 
charge sums against any person or persons, 
such charge shall become a judgment in the 
absence of an appeal within thirty days, 
and any taxpayer may on behalf of the dis- 
trict proceed to enforce collection of such 
judgment by appropriate proceedings. 

Section 2623 was amended so that the 
compensation of auditors appointed by the 
courts in second and third class school dis- 
tricts shall be fixed by the respective school 
directors at the time the report is filed. The 
compensation is not to exceed $5.00 per day 
for each day necessarily spent by each 
auditor. 

Section 1439 of Article XIV was added 
authorizing the State Board of Education 
to provide for the education of blind chil- 
dren under eight years of age when parents 
are unable properly to educate them. The 
cost of such education is not to exceed 
$1.00 per day for each child. The period 
of education is to be terminated when the 
child has reached the age of eight years. 

Section 539, which provides for certified 
duplicate, etc., in second class cities, is 
amended so as to read: “ The properly cer- 
tified duplicate to be furnished at the ex- 
pense of the district shall consist of a 
bound book printed and indexed according 
to the form to be submitted by the secretary 
of the board to the city. clerk or other 
proper official on or before the first day of 
January of each year.” 

Section 558 is amended to make it obliga- 
tory on the part of employers to deduct the 
occupation tax from wages due employees, 
on notice from any school tax collector; if 
they fail or refuse to deduct amount of such 
occupation tax from wages then due or 
thereafter to become due, or if the employer 
fails to pay the same over to the collector 
within 30 days after making such deduc- 
tion, said employer shall forfeit and pay to 
said district a sum equal to the amount of 
such occupation tax, with costs, etc. 

Section 1125 was amended with the pro- 
vision that County Commissioners shall 
provide for County Superintendents and 
Assistant Superintendents “postage other 
than that connected with the Annual County 
Institute.” 

Section 1412, providing for the education 
of inmates of orphan asylums, children’s 
homes, etc., was amended so that boards of 
school directors of any school district in 
which there is located any orphan asylum, 
home for friendless children, etc., shall per- 
mit children who are inmates of such homes 
to attend the public schools either with or 
without charge. When such education is 
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charged for, it shall not exceed the cost of 
tuition, text books and supplies. Such cost 
shall be paid to the district in which such 
institution is located by the district of 
which the respective pupils are legal resi- 
dents. 

The additional educational legislation is 
summarized in the following paragraphs: 

An act authorizing the Department of 
Forestry to lease portions of the State 
Forest for church, school, health and recre- 
ation purposes. Eighty per cent. of the re- 
ceipts therefrom shall accrue to the State 
School Fund. 

An act making provision for vocational 
education in the public schools and provid- 
ing an appropriation therefor. 

An act requiring the reading in the pub- 
lic schools of at least ten verses from the 
Bible every morning without comment, 
with penalty of dismissal for failure or re- 
fusal to observe this law. 

An act requiring separate specifications 
and separate bids on plumbing, heating, 
ventilating and electrical work in construct- 
ing or reconstructing buildings when, the 
entire cost of said construction or recon- 
struction shall be more than $1,000. 

An act making an ‘appropriation of $400,- 
ooo for the purchase of State Normal 
Schools was approved in the sum of $100,- 
000. 

Conclusion—A study of educational con- 
ditions throughout the Commonwealth as 
determined by the operation of the School 
Code indicates that few, if any, material 
changes are necessary to make the school 
system effective. There is apparently suffi- 
cient legislation to meet all situations. In 
some sections of the State, however, there 
is a real need for additional State aid. 
There are some townships where the mini- 
mum of school facilities cannot be main- 
tained, because the revenues from taxa- 
tion, together with the present State appro- 
priation, are insufficient to provide a reason- 
able school equipment. To levy the maxi- 
mum millage allowed by law would in:some 
of these districts amount almost to confis- 
cation. The difficulties in such places arise 
from the fact that the topography of .the 
' districts is so irregular and the inhabitants 
so far removed from each other that con- 
solidation and transportation are practically 
out of the question. Thus. more schools 
must be maintained than ordinarily would 
. be needed for the whole number of pupils, 
if there were any possible way of central- 
izing or consolidating them. 

During the year the State Board of Edu- 
cation has been active through the publica- 
tion of an Educational News Bulletin in 
promoting every form of <ducational ac- 
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tivity. In these bulletins the purpose has 
been to act as a sort of clearing-house for 
educational ideas in the Commonwealth. 
All phases of practical education have been 
propagated and the hygienic aspects of 
school buildings and surroundings empha- 
sized. There has been a noticeable im- 
provement in the public attitude toward 
these phases of education, which is largely 
reflected in the organization of vocational 
schools and in the better equipment that is 
being provided for the children in the. sev- 
eral communities of the Commonwealth. 
Nothing promotes intelligence like healthful 
activity, thus by means of bulletins, cir- 
culars and books the interest of patrons, 
directors and teachers is aroused to the vital 
problem of providing such agencies as will 
train the boys and girls in the schools to a 
right appreciation of the purposes of citi- 
zenship and give them an adequate training 
in those things that will help them to get 
the most and best of life. 
J. Georce BEcuT, 
Executive Secretary, 
State Board of Education, 


= 








THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 





HE purpose of the summer school is to 

train teachers for service in the continua- 
tion schools provided for in the Cox Child 
Labor Bill. It would be very difficult for 
the various school districts of the State to 
secure properly trained teachers for the 
type of school contemplated in the Cox 
Child Labor Act. To assist the districts 
in securing the proper teachers, the State 
Board of Education has decided to establish 
in six different cities of the Commonwealth, 
summer schools. The following cities have 
been selected as logical places to establish 
these summer schools: Philadelphia, Read- 
ing, Scranton, Altoona, Pittsburgh, and 
Erie. 

The requirements for the admission of 
teachers to these Summer Schools for the 
Training of Teachers for the Continuation 
Schools are as follows: Qualified teachers 
who have had one or more years’ success- 
ful teaching experience in Pennsylvania. 
Both men and women who meet the re- 
quirements for entrance will be admitted. 
The applicants for admission should be 
either Normal school graduates, or Tech- 
nical school graduates, or graduates of ap- 
proved special schools, or grade teachers. 

An examination will be given by the 
Bureau of Vocational Education in the Fall 
in the special subjects which were taught 
in these special summer schools. Each 
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teacher who passes this examination will be 
granted a certificate entitling him to teach 
in the continuation schools of the Common- 
wealth. School districts of the first class 
will certificate the teachers employed in 
those districts. 

These summer schools opened on the 6th 
of July, 1915, and will closé on the 13th of 
August. The course of study for these 
schools includes: 

I, Academic subjects: (a) English—let- 
ter writing—spelling of trade names—read- 
ing of semi-technical trade articles—writing 
of compositions on vocational subjects. (0b) 
Industrial geography—sources and distribu- 
tion of raw materials—manufacture, trans- 
portation and sale of the finished products. 
(c) Hygiene for the worker—personal hy- 
giene—community hygiene—safety first. 
(d) Civics—relation of employer to em- 
ployee—local government—State and Na- 
tional government. 

II. Fixed vocational subjects: (a) In- 
dustrial mathematics, (1) Arithmetic adap- 
ted to the industries, and (2) Industrial 
bookkeeping. (6b) Shop sketching, includ- 
ing freehand and mechanical drawing. 

The time schedule will be 8:00 to 8:30 
industrial Mathematics; 8:30 to 9:00 Peda- 
gogy adapted to the continuation school; 
9.00 to 9:45 English; 9:45 to 10:30 Hy- 
giene; 10:30 to 11:15 Civics; 11:15 to 12:00 
Industrial geography ; 12:00 to 1:00 Recess; 
and 1.00 to 2:30 Shop sketching. 

No tuition will be charged for the course 
in these special summer schools. Persons 
attending these schools will be required to 
pay their transportation and board only. 
Teachers desiring entrance made applica- 
tion to the Bureau of Vocational Education 
or the State Board of Education at Harris- 
burg. Application blanks were sent to all 
persons requesting the same. When these 
blanks were properly filled out and returned 
to the issuing authorities, those whose ap- 
plication had been approved, received ad- 
mission cards to the school most convenient 
for them to attend. 

The principals and teachers for the sum- 
mer schools have been selected wherever 
possible, from the teaching force employed 
in or about the cities in which these schools 
have been established. The Commonwealth, 
through the State Board of Education, will 
pay the salaries of all teachers and Janitors 
and will furnish all supplies necessary for 
the proper conduct of these special schools. 
All that is asked of the Boards of School 
Directors of the cities in which the sum- 
mer schools are established is that they 
furnish, free of charge, the school rooms 
and the equipment of their industrial de- 
partments for the use of the teachers and 
students of these schools. 
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TRUTH. 





A COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS. 





F an inhabitant of Mars could visit our 
planet and listen to the discussions on 
Industrial Education, he would be tempted 
to think that the grand aim and purpose 
of mundane education might be displayed 
by putting above the entrance to the school 
house, in letters of electric light, the word 
Money. We have schoolmen who hold the 
almighty dollar so close to their eyes that 
they see nothing else in God’s universe. 
Branches of study like history they pro- 
pose to exclude from the curriculum of 
the modern school because they do not see 
how such studies can help the boy to solve 
the problem of earning a livelihood. The 
great Teacher says that man shall not live 
by bread alone. Instead of placing the 
word money above the door of the school 
house I would substitute another word of 
five letters —TRuTH. 

Truth is more than knowledge although 
the latter is the more comprehensive term. 
Knowledge may abide in the mind as a mere 
matter of intellect and exert little or no in- 
fluence upon life and conduct. Truth al- 
ways goes deeper than the intellect. It 
touches: the heart out of which are the 
issues of life. Hence the best teachers of 
every age and clime have regarded truth as 
the pearl of great price which should be 
sought and valued above everything else. 
Pythagoras cherished so high an estimate 
of truth that he said if the Deity should 
make himself visible to man, he would 
choose light for his body and truth for his 
soul. In the book of Proverbs we find this 
admonition: “ Buy the truth and sell it not, 
yea, wisdom, instruction, and understand- 
ing.” 

Since a proverb is the summing up of the 
wisdom of the many through the wit of 
one, it is always helpful to meditate upon 
the wealth of meaning hidden in proverbs. 
Does the author of proverbs mean to say 
that truth can be got in exchange for 
money? Does he mean to intimate that 
truth can be inherited as we inherit money? 
Without doubt the human race is the heir 
of all the ages in the possession of truth 
and in its application to the arts and indus- 
tries. Moreover we often get the benefit 
of an expert’s knowledge of truth by pay- 
ing for his services. But the expert ac- 


quired his mastery of the truth only as the 
result of painstaking effort and study. And 
there is no other way by which truth can 
be acquired and mastered. 

The Hebrew unit of value was the shekel. 
Like our dollar it stood for labor, exertion, 
effort of some kind by somebody. 


Money 
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is the measure of the value of the effort 
which some one has put forth. Many 
things which are essential to our existence 
come to us as a free gift, e. g., the light and 
heat of the sun, the showers of rain from 
the clouds, and the pure, fresh air that we 
breathe. Truth does not come to us in that 
way. A modern commentator interprets 
the proverb to mean three things: 1. The 
truth must be bought—it costs. 2. The 
truth is worth all it costs. 3. Although 
— is worth so much, it is sometimes 
sold. 

At this point we get a glimpse of the dif- 
ference between the elementary school and 
the high school, between the high school 
and the university. In the elementary 
school we must generally be satisfied if the 
pupil learns the processes and grasps the 
how without mastering the why. In the 
high school he is expected to penetrate be- 
neath the surface and to discern the rela- 
tions which are scientific.. What is sci- 
ence? Science is the knowledge of things 
in their causes and essential relations, The 
high school teacher must get the pupils to 
pass from cause to effect, from reason to 
consequence, from law to its application. 
The university professor must go still fur- 
ther. He must train the mind in the habits 
of thought which lie at the foundation of 
scientific research and discovery. It is the 
function of the university not merely to 
preserve and transmit truth, but to enlarge 
the boundaries of science, to promote the 
quest of truth for its own sake and to ap- 
ply it for the uplift of humanity. 

But the strangest thing about the truth 
still remains to be emphasized. Although 
truth is worth so much, it is sometimes sold. 
Judas sold his Lord and Master for thirty 
pieces of silver. In modern times we often 
sell the truth for less than that. ‘“ Where 
is that ribbon we were selling at five cents 
a yard,” asked the saleslady of the floor- 
walker. “Over on the bargain counter, 
selling at six cents a yard,” was the reply. 
In that department store they were selling 
the truth at a cent a yard. Sometimes the 
truth is sold for a vote, for a smile, for a 
mere momentary .advantage. Here we 
should without doubt draw a distinction for 
the purpose of enlarging and clarifying our 
vision. Perhaps the distinction can best be 
made clear by a story which deeply im- 
pressed me in my boyhood. An elderly 
gentleman told me of two friends who had 
many things in common but on one point 
they could not agree. One of them was a 
great student of nature and nature’s laws; 
but his soul never rose from nature up to 
nature’s God. The other was likewise a 
great student of nature, but his chief de- 
light was in the truth as it is in Jesus. One 





Christmas he received a present of a won- 
derful clock. He showed it to his friend 
who admired its mechanism, whereupon the 
Biblical student said: “I have not told you 
the most wonderful thing about that clock. 
It came into being by chance. It never had 
a maker.” “You do not expect me to be- 
lieve such nonsense,” said the scientist. 
“ And yet you expect me to believe that this 
Universe which is far more wonderful that 
a clock, never had a Maker or Creator” 
was the reply. 

There are two great realms of truth— 
one the realm of truth as revealed in na- 
ture—the other the domain of truth as 
found in Revelation. A Latin proverb 
says that all truth is from God. Hence 
there can be no contradiction in the two 
types of truth, not in the essence, only in 
our comprehension of truth. Both types 
of truth may be sold by neglect. “What is 
truth,” exclaimed Pontius Pilate and then 
turned away in despair without waiting for 
an answer. The human mind and the hu- 
man heart often turn away from the source 
and fountain of truth by reason of pre- 
possessions and _ pre-conceived notions. 
Think of the vagaries of anti-vaccination- 
ists and of the devotees of Christian science. 
At the time of Harvey’s death not tweny 
physicians had accepted his discovery of 
the circulation of the blood. At the time 
of Newton’s death comparatively few 
scholars had accepted the theory of gravi- 
tation. How many still refuse to accept 
the truths of the higher criticism or the 
truths which Darwin brought to light by 
his patient investigation! However, this 
is not our main trouble to-day. In this age 
we have almost become the dupes of cred- 
ulity by reason of the wonderful things 
which science has achieved. The neglect 
of truth is not most flagrant in what is 
known as science, but in the domain of 
ethics and politics. I said at the beginning 
that truth touches the heart out of which 
are the issues of life. When truth passes 
over into speech it becomes veracity or 
truthfulness. The worst insult you can 
offer to another, is to call him a member 
of the Ananias Club. The liar knowingly 
and willingly violates the virtue of veracity. 
When truth passes over into life, and con- 
duct, it gives us true men and true women. 

This brings us to the secret of success 
in teaching. Only he who lives the truth, 
can teach it with masterly effect. The 
transformation of knowledge into a harvest 
of new thought, sentiment and purpose be- 
comes possible under the guidance of the 
teacher, only when the truth has touched 
his heart, filled his soul and permeated his 
whole mind and life and conduct. The 
poet has well said: 
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teacher who passes this examination will be 
granted a certificate entitling him to teach 
in the continuation schools of the Common- 
wealth. School districts of the first class 
will certificate the teachers employed in 
those districts. 

These summer schools opened on the 6th 
of July, 1915, and will closé on the 13th of 
August. The course of study for these 
schools includes: 

I, Academic subjects; (a) English—let- 
ter writing—spelling of trade names—read- 
ing of semi-technical trade articles—writing 
of compositions on vocational subjects. (b) 
Industrial geography—sources and distribu- 
tion of raw materials—manufacture, trans- 
portation and sale of the finished products. 
(c) Hygiene for the worker—personal hy- 
giene—community hygiene—safety first. 
(d) Civics—relation of employer to em- 
ployee—local government—State and Na- 
tional government. 

II. Fixed vocational subjects: (a) In- 
dustrial mathematics, (1) Arithmetic adap- 
ted to the industries, and (2) Industrial 
bookkeeping. (6) Shop sketching, includ- 
ing freehand and mechanical drawing. 

The time schedule will be 8:00 to 8:30 
industrial Mathematics ; 8:30 to 9:00 Peda- 
gogy adapted to the continuation school; 
9.00 to 9:45 English; 9:45 to 10:30 Hy- 
giene; 10:30 to 11:15 Civics; 11:15 to 12:00 
Industrial geography ; 12:00 to 1:00 Recess; 
and 1.00 to 2:30 Shop sketching. 

No tuition will be charged for the course 
in these special summer schools. Persons 
attending these schools will be required to 
pay their transportation and board only. 
Teachers desiring entrance made applica- 
tion to the Bureau of Vocational Education 
or the State Board of Education at Harris- 
burg. Application blanks were sent to all 
persons requesting the same. When these 
blanks were properly filled out and returned 
to the issuing authorities, those whose ap- 
plication had been approved, received ad- 
mission cards to the school most convenient 
for them to attend. 

The principals and teachers for the sum- 
mer schools have been selected wherever 
possible, from the teaching force employed 
in or about the cities in which these schools 
have been established. The Commonwealth, 
through the State Board of Education, will 
pay the salaries of all teachers and Janitors 
and will furnish all supplies necessary for 
the proper conduct of these special schools. 
All that is asked of the Boards of School 
Directors of the cities in which the sum- 
mer schools are established is that they 
furnish, free of charge, the school rooms 
and the equipment of their industrial de- 
partments for the use of the teachers and 
students of these schools. 
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TRUTH. 





A COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS. 





F an inhabitant of Mars could visit our 
planet and listen to the discussions on 
Industrial Education, he would be tempted 
to think that the grand aim and purpose 
of mundane education might be displayed 
by putting above the entrance to the school 
house, in letters of electric light, the word 
Money. We have schoolmen who hold the 
almighty dollar so close to their eyes that 
they see nothing else in God’s universe. 
Branches of study like history they pro- 
pose to exclude from the curriculum of 
the modern school because they do not see 
how such studies can help the boy to solve 
the problem of earning a livelihood. The 
great Teacher says that man shall not live 
by bread alone. Instead of placing the 
word money above the door of the school 
house I would substitute another word of 
five letters —TRUTH. 

Truth is more than knowledge although 
the latter is the more comprehensive term. 
Knowledge may abide in the mind as a mere 
matter of intellect and exert little or no in- 
fluence upon life and conduct. Truth al- 
ways goes deeper than the intellect. It 
touches: the heart out of which are the 
issues of life. Hence the best teachers of 
every age and clime have regarded truth as 
the pearl of great price which should be 
sought and valued above everything else. 
Pythagoras cherished so high an estimate 
of truth that he said if the Deity should 
make himself visible to man, he would 
choose light for his body and truth for his 
soul. In the book of Proverbs we find this 
admonition: “ Buy the truth and sell it not, 
yea, wisdom, instruction, and understand- 
ing.” 

Since a proverb is the summing up of the 
wisdom of the many through the wit of 
one, it is always helpful to meditate upon 
the wealth of meaning hidden in proverbs. 
Does the author of proverbs mean to say 
that truth can be got in exchange for 
money? Does he mean to intimate that 
truth can be inherited as we inherit money? 
Without doubt the human race is the heir 
of all the ages in the possession of truth 
and in its application to the arts and indus- 
tries. Moreover we often get the benefit 
of an expert’s knowledge of truth by pay- 
ing for his services. But the expert ac- 


quired his mastery of the truth only as the 
result of painstaking effort and study. And 
there is no other way by which truth can 
be acquired and mastered. 

The Hebrew unit of value was the shekel. 
Like our dollar it stood for labor, exertion, 
effort of some kind by somebody. 


Money 
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is the measure of the value of the effort 
which some one has put forth. Many 
things which are essential to our existence 
come to us as a free gift, e. g., the light and 
heat of the sun, the showers of rain from 
the clouds, and the pure, fresh air that we 
breathe. Truth does not come to us in that 
way. A modern commentator interprets 
the proverb to mean three things: 1. The 
truth must be bought—it costs. 2. The 
truth is worth all it costs. 3. Although 
the truth is worth so much, it is sometimes 
sold. ; 

At this point we get a glimpse of the dif- 
ference between the elementary school and 
the high school, between the high school 
and the university. In the elementary 
school we must generally be satisfied if the 
pupil learns the processes and grasps the 
how without mastering the why. In the 
high school he is expected to penetrate be- 
neath the surface and to discern the rela- 
tions which are scientific.. What is sci- 
ence? Science is the knowledge of things 
in their causes and essential relations, The 
high school teacher must get the pupils to 
pass from cause to effect, from reason to 
consequence, from law to its application. 
The university professor must go still fur- 
ther. He must train the mind in the habits 
of thought which lie at the foundation of 
scientific research and discovery. It is the 
function of the university not merely to 
preserve and transmit truth, but to enlarge 
the boundaries of science, to promote the 
quest of truth for its own sake and to ap- 
ply it for the uplift of humanity. 

But the strangest thing about the truth 
still remains to be emphasized. Although 
truth is worth so much, it is sometimes sold. 
Judas sold his Lord and Master for thirty 
pieces of silver. In modern times we often 
sell the truth for less than that. “ Where 
is that ribbon we were selling at five cents 
a yard,” asked the saleslady of the floor- 
walker. “Over on the bargain counter, 
selling at six cents a yard,” was the reply. 
In that department store they were selling 
the truth at a cent a yard. Sometimes the 
truth is sold for a vote, for a smile, for a 
mere momentary .advantage. Here we 
should without doubt draw a distinction for 
the purpose of enlarging and clarifying our 
vision. Perhaps the distinction can best be 
made clear by a story which deeply im- 
pressed me in my boyhood. An elderly 
gentleman told me of two friends who had 
many things in common but on one point 
they could not agree. One of them was a 
great student of nature and nature’s laws; 
but his soul never rose from nature up to 
nature’s God. The other was likewise a 
great student of nature, but his chief de- 
light was in the truth as it is in Jesus. One 
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Christmas he received a present of a won- 
derful clock. He showed it to his friend 
who admired its mechanism, whereupon the 
Biblical student said: “I have not told you 
the most wonderful thing about that clock. 
It came into being by chance. It never had 
a maker.” “You do not expect me to be- 
lieve such nonsense,” said the scientist. 
“ And yet you expect me to believe that this 
Universe which is far more wonderful that 
a clock, never had a Maker or Creator” 
was the reply. 

There are two great realms of truth— 
one the realm of truth as revealed in na- 
ture—the other the domain of truth as 
found in Revelation. A Latin proverb 
says that all truth is from God. Hence 
there can be no contradiction in the two 
types of truth, not in the essence, only in 
our comprehension of truth. Both types 
of truth may be sold by neglect. “What is 
truth,” exclaimed Pontius Pilate and then 
turned away in despair without waiting for 
an answer. The human mind and the hu- 
man heart often turn away from the source 
and fountain of truth by reason of pre- 
possessions and _ pre-conceived notions. 
Think of the vagaries of anti-vaccination- 
ists and of the devotees of Christian science. 
At the time of Harvey’s death not tweny 
physicians had accepted his discovery of 
the circulation of the blood. At the time 
of Newton’s death comparatively few 
scholars had accepted the theory of gravi- 
tation. How many still refuse to accept 
the truths of the higher criticism or the 
truths which Darwin brought to light by 
his patient investigation! However, this 
is not our main trouble to-day. In this age 
we have almost become the dupes of cred- 
ulity by reason of the wonderful things 
which science has achieved. The neglect 
of truth is not most flagrant in what is 
known as science, but in the domain of 
ethics and politics. I said at the beginning 
that truth touches the heart out of which 
are the issues of life. When truth passes 
over into speech it becomes veracity or 
truthfulness. The worst insult you can 
offer to another, is to call him a member 
of the Ananias Club. The liar knowingly 
and willingly violates the virtue of veracity. 
When truth passes over into life, and con- 
duct, it gives us true men and true women. 

This brings us to the secret of success 
in teaching. Only he who lives the truth, 
can teach it with masterly effect. The 
transformation of knowledge into a harvest 
of new thought, sentiment and purpose be- 
comes possible under the guidance of the 
teacher, only when the truth has touched 
his heart, filled his soul and permeated his 
whole mind and life and conduct. The 
poet has well said: 
































Thou must thyself be true 

If thou the truth wouldst teach. 
Thy soul must o’erflow if thou 
Another’s soul wouldst reach. 
It needs the heart’s o’erflow 
To give the lips full speech. 
Think truly and thy thought 
Shall the world’s famine feed. 
Speak truly and every word 
Shall be a fruitful seed. 

Live truly and thy life 

Shall be a noble creed. 


—_—_——. 


RECENT SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 
NEW CHILD LABOR LAW. 


N act to provide for the health, safety, and 
welfare of minors: By forbidding their 
employment or work in certain establishments 
and occupations, and under certain specified 
ages; by restricting their hours of labor, and 
regulating certain conditions of their employ- 
ment; by requiring employment certificates for 
certain minors, and prescribing the kinds 
thereof, and the rules for the issuance, reissu- 
ance, filing, return, and recording of the 
same; by providing that the Industrial Board 
shall, under certain conditions, determine and 
declare whether certain occupations are within 
the prohibitions of this act; requiring that cer- 
tain minors shall, during the period of their 
employment, attend certain schools, to be es- 
tablished as therein provided, and to be ap- 
proved by the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and regulating the conditions of 
such attendance; authorizing the State Board 
of Education, in certain cases, to appoint at- 
tendance officers to aid in enforcing the pro- 
visions of this act, and creating the salary and 
expenses of such officers a charge against, the 
school district wherein they are employed; re- 
quiring certain abstracts and notices to be 
posted; providing for the enforcement of this 
act by the Commissioner of Labor and In- 
dustry, the attendance officers of school dis- 
tricts, and police officers; and defining the 
procedure in prosecutions thereunder, and es- 
tablishing certain presumptions in relation 
thereto; providing penalties for the violation 
of the provisions thereof; and repealing all 
acts or parts of acts inconsistent therewith. 
Sec. 1. Be it enacted, &c, That wherever 
the term “establishment” is used in this act, 
it shall mean any place within this Common- 
wealth where work is done for compensation 
of any kind, to whomever payable: Provided, 


That this act shall not apply to children em-- 


ployed on the farm, or in domestic service in 
private homes. The term “person,” when 
used in this act, shall be construed to include 
any individual, firm, partnership, unincorpo- 
rated association, corporation, or municipality. 
The term ‘ ‘week: ” when ‘used in this act, shall 
mean any consecutive seven days. The term 
“minor,” when used in this act, shall mean 
any person under twenty-one years of age. 
Wherever the singular is used in this act the 
plural shall be included, and wherever the mas- 
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culine gender is used the feminine and neuter 
shall be included. 

Sec. 2. No minor under fourteen years of 
age shall be employed or permitted to work 
in, about, or in connection with, any establish- 
ment or in any occupation. 

Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful for any person 
to employ any minor between fourteen and 
sixteen years of age, unless such minor shall, 
during the period of such employment, attend, 
for a period or periods, equivalent to not less 
than eight hours each week, a school approved 
by the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. The school aforesaid may be conducted 
in the establishment where said minor is em- 
ployed, or in a public school building, or in 
such other place, either in the district in which 
said minor is employed or in any joint school 
authorized by section eighteen hundred and 
one (1801) of article eighteen (18) of an act, 
approved May the eighteenth, nineteenth hun- 
dred and eleven (1911), entitled “An act to 
establish a public school system in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, together with the 
provisions by which it shall be administered, 
and prescribing penalties for the violation 
thereof; providing revenue to establish and 
maintain the same, and the method of collect- 
ing such revenue; and repealing all laws, gen- 
eral, special or local, or any parts thereof, that 
are or may be inconsistent therewith,’ as the 
board of school directors of the school district 
in which said minor is employed may desig- 
nate: Provided, however, That such school 
shall be within reasonable access to said place 
of employment, Any school aforesaid shall be 
part of the public school system of the school 
district wherein said minor is employed, or of 
the school district or districts where said 
minor attends. The school heurs shall not be 
on Saturday; nor before eight o’clock in the 
morning, nor after five o’clock in the after- 
noon, of any other day. Every person who 
shall employ any said minor shall notify the 
officer by whom the employment certificate, 


as hereinafter provided for the said minor, 


shall have been issued, within four days after 
said minor shall have entered his employment, 
of the name and location of the school at 
which said minor should be in attendance, and 
of the hours which said minor should attend 
said school during the continuance of said 
employment: Provided, That this section shall 
not be effective in any school district until 
there has been established, within said school 
district in which said minor is employed, or 
within reasonable access to said place of em- 
ployment in an adjoining district, such a 
school. 

Sec. 4. No minor under sixteen years of age 
shall be permitted to work in, about, or in con- 
nection with any establishment, or in any oc- 
cupation, for more than fifty-one hours in any 
one week, or more than nine hours in any one 
day, or before six o’clock in the morning, or 
after eight o’clock in the evening, of any day. 
In computing the maximum number of hours 
per day or per week permitted under this act, 
the hours spent in school by said minors shall 
be considered as part of the working day or 
working week. 

Sec. 5. No minor under sixteen years of 
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age shall be employed or permitted to work in 
operating or assisting in operating any of the 
following machines, which, for the purposes 
of this act, are considered "dangerous: Paper- 
lace machines, job or cylinder printing-presses 
operated by power other than foot+power; 
stamping machines used in sheet metal and 
tinware or in paper or leather manufacturing, 
or in washer and nut factories; metal or paper 
cutting machines; corrugating-rolls, such as 
are used in making corrugated paper, or in 
roofing or washboard factories; dough-brakes, 
or cracker machinery of any description ; wire 
or iron straightening or drawing machinery ; 
rolling-mill machinery; power punches or 
shears; washing or grinding or mixing ma- 
chinery; calender-rolls in paper and rubber 
manufacturing, or other heavy rolls driven by 
power; laundering machinery; upon or in con- 
nection with any dangerous electrical ma- 
chinery or appliances. Nor shall any minor 
under sixteen years of age be employed or per- 
mitted to work, in any capacity, in adjusting or 
assisting in adjusting any belt to any ma- 
chinery, or in proximity to any hazardous or 
unguarded belts, machinery, or gearing, while 
the same is in motion; nor on scaffolding; 
nor in heavy work in the building trades; nor 
in stripping, assorting, or manufacturing. to- 
bacco; nor in any tunnel; nor in a public 
bowling-alley; nor in a pool- or billiard-room; 
nor in the manufacture of paints, colors, or 
white-lead; nor in any capacity in preparing 
compositions in which dangerous leads or acids 
are used; nor in the manufacture or use of 
dangerous or poisonous dyes; nor upon any 
railroad, steam, electric or otherwise nor upon 
any boat engaged in the transportation of pas- 
sengers or merchandise; nor in operating 
motor-vehicles of any description ; nor in any 
anthracite or bituminous coal-mine, or in any 
other mine; nor about blast-furnaces ; nor in 
or about any distillery, brewery, or any estab- 
lishment where alcoholic liquors are manufac- 
tured or bottled. 

No minor under eighteen years of age shall 
be employed or permitted to work in the oper- 
ation or management of hoisting machines, in 
oiling or cleaning machinery, in motion; in ‘the 
operation or use of any polishing- or buffing- 
wheel; at switch-tending, at gate-tending, at 
track-repairing; as a brakeman, fireman, en- 
gineer, or motorman or conductor, upon a rail- 
road or railway; as a pilot, fireman, or engi- 
neer upon any boat or vessel; in or about 
establishments wherein gunpowder, nitro-glyc- 
erine, dynamite, or other high or dangerous 
explosive is manufactured or compounded; as 
a chauffeur of an automobile or an aeroplane. 

No minor shall be employed or permitted to 
work in, or in connection with, any saloon or 
bar-room where alcoholic liquors are sold. 

In addition to the foregoing, it shall be un- 
lawful for any minor under eighteen years of 
age to be employed or permitted to work in 
any other occupation dangerous to life or limb, 
or injurious to the health or morals, of the 
said minor, as such occupations shail, from 
time to time, after public hearing thereon, be 
determined and declared by the Industrial 
Board of the Department of Labor and In- 
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dustry: Provided, That if it should be here- 
after held by the courts of this Commonwealth 
that the power herein sought to be granted to 
the said board is for any reason invalid, such 
holding shall not be taken in any case to af- 
fect or impair the remaining provisions of this 
section. 

Sec,‘6. No minor shall be permitted to work 
as messenger for a telephone, teleyraph, or 
messenger company, in the distribution, collec- 
tion, transmission, or delivery of goods or mes- 
sages, before six o’clock in the morning or 
after eight o’clock in the evening of any day. 

Sec. 7. No male minor under twelve years 
of age, and no female minor, shall distribute, 
sell, expose, or offer for sale any newspaper, 
magazine, periodical, or other publication, or 
any article of merchandise of any sort in any 
steet or public place. No male minor under 
fourteen years of age, and no female minor, 
shall be suffered, employed, or permitted to 
work at any time as a scavenger, bootblack, 
or in any other trade or occupation performed 
in any street or public place. No male, minor 
under sixteen years of age, and no female 
minor, shall engage in any occupation men-' 
tioned in this section before six o'clock in the 
morning, or after eight o’clock in the evening, 
of any day. 

Sec. 8. Before any minor under sixteen years 
of age shall be employed, permitted, or suf- 
fered to work in, about, or in connection with, 
any establishment, or in any occupation, the 
person employing such minor shall procure 
and keep on file, and accessible to any attend- 
ance officer, deputy factory inspector, or other 
authorized inspector or officer charged with 
the enforcement of this act, an employment 
certificate as hereinafter provided, issued for 
said minor. 

Sec. 9. Employment certificates shall be is- 
sued only by the following officials, for chil- 
dren ‘residing within their respective public 
school districts: In public school districts hav- 
ing a district superintendent or supervising 
principal, by such superintendent or supervis- 
ing principal; in school districts having no 
district superintendent or supervising princi- 
pal, by the secretary of the board of school 
directors of that district: Provided, That any 
district superintendent, supervising principal, 
or secretary of the board of school directors, 
hereby authorized to issue such certificates, 
may authorize and deputize, in writing, any 
other school official to act in his stead for the 
purpose of issuing such certificates. All em- 
ployment certificates shall be forwarded by 
mail, by the issuing officer, to the prospective 
employer of the minor for whom the employ- 
ment certificate is issued. 

Sec. 10. Application for the employment cer- 
tificate must be made, in person, by the parent, 
guardian, or legal custodian of the minor for 
whom such employment certificate is re- 
quested; or, if said minor have no parent, 
guardian, or legal custodian, then by the next 
friend, who must be over twenty-one years of 
age; and no employment certificate shall be 
issued until the said minor has personally ap- 
peared before, and been examined by, the of- 
ficer issuing the certificate, 
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Sec. 11. Employment certificates shall be of 
two classes,—general employment certificates 
and vacation employment certificates. Gen- 
eral employment certificates shall entitle the 
minor, fourteen to sixteen years of age, to 
work during the entire year. Vacation em- 
ployment certificates shall entitle the minor, 
fourteen to sixteen years of age, to work on 
any day, except on such days as such minor is 
required to attend school, under the provisions 
of the laws now in force or hereafter enacted. 

Sec. 12. The official authorized to issue a 
general employment certificate shall not issue 
such certificate until he has received, exam- 
ined, approved, and filed the following papers, 
namely :— 

a. A statement signed by the prospective 
employer, or by some one duly authorized on 
his behalf, stating that he expects to give such 
minor present employment, and setting forth 
the character of the same, and the number of 
hours per day and per week which said minor 
will be employed: 

b. A school record, as hereinafter provided; 

c. A certificate of physical fitness, as herein- 
after provided ; 

Proof of age, as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 13. For the issuance of a general em- 
ployment certificate, the school record required 
by this act shall be filled out and signed by 
the principal of the school which the minor 
has last attended, or by some one duly author- 
ized by him, and shall be furnished to any 
minor who may be entitled thereto. It shall 
certify that the said minor has completed a 
course of study equivalent to six yearly 
oie of the public school, in the English 

os, gy spelling, reading, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, and history of the United States, Such 
school record shall also give the full name, 
date of birth, and residence of minor, and the 
name and residence of the parent, guardian, 
or custodian, as shown on the records of the 
school. 

Sec. 14. The certificate of physical fitness 
required by this act shall be signed by a phy- 
sician, approved by the board of school di- 
rectors of the school district in which said 
minor resides, and shall state that the said 
minor has been thoroughly examined by the 
said physician at the time of the application 
for an employment certificate, and is physi- 
cally qualified for the employment specified in 
the statement of the prospective employer. In 
any case where the said physician shall deem 
it advisable, he may issue a certificate of phys- 
ical fitness for a limited time; at the expira- 
tion of which time the holder shall again ap- 
pear, and submit to a new examination, before 
being permitted to continue at work. 

Sec. 15. The evidence of age required by 
section twelve of this act shall consist of one 
of the following proofs of age, which shall be 
required in the order herein designated :— 

a. A duly attested transcript of the birth 
certificate, filed according to law with a reg- 
ister of vital statistics, or other officer charged 
with the duty of recording birth; or, 

b. A baptismal certificate or transcript of 
the record of baptism, duly certified, and 
showing the date of birth; or, 
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c. A passport showing the age of the im- 
migrant; or, 

d. In case none of the aforesaid proofs of 
age shall be obtainable, and only in such case, 
the issuing officer may accept, in lieu thereof, 
any other documentary record of age (other 
than a school record or an affidavit of age), 
or transcript thereof, duly certified, which 
shall appear to the satisfaction of the issuing 
officer to be good and sufficient evidence of 
age; or, 

e. In case none of the aforesaid proofs of 
age shall be obtainable, and only in such cases, 
the issuing officer may accept, in lieu thereof, 
the signed statement of the physician, ap- 
proved by the Board of School Directors, stat- 
ing that, after examination, it is the opinion 
of such physician that the minor has attained 
the age required by law for the occupation in 
which he expects to engage. Such statement 
shall be accompanied by an affidavit, signed by 
the minor’s parent, guardian, or custodian, or, 
in case he shall have no parent, guardian, or 
custodian, by his next friend, certifying to the 
name, date, and place of birth of the minor, 
and that the parent, guardian, custodian, or 
next friend, signing such statement, is unable 
to produce any of the proofs of age specified 
in the preceding subdivisions of this section, 

Sec. 16. The official authorized to issue a 
vacation employment certificate shall not is- 
sue such certificate until he shall have received 
and filed the following papers, duly executed, 
namely :— 

a. A statement signed by the prospective 
employer, or by someone duly authorized on 
his behalf, stating that he expects to give such 
minor present employment, and setting forth 
the character of the same, and the number of 
hours per day and per week which said wanes 
= be employed; 

b A certificate of physical fitness, as pro- 
vided in section fourteen of this act ; 

c. Evidence of age, showing that the said 
minor is fourteen years of age or upwards, 
which evidence of age shall be of similar 
character to the evidence heretofore specified 
in section fifteen of this act. 

Sec. 17. It shall be the duty of every person 
who shall employ any minor under sixteen 
years of age to acknowledge, in writing, to the 
official issuing the same, the receipt of the em- 
ployment certificate of said minor, within three 
days after the beginning of such employment. 
On termination of the employment of a minor 
under sixteen years of age, the employment 
certificate issued for such minor shall be re- 
turned “by mail, by the employer, to the official 
issuing the same, immediately upon demand of 
the minor for whom the certificate was issued, 
or, otherwise, within three days after termina- 
tion of said employment. The official to 
whom said certificate is so returned shall file 
said certificate and preserve the same. Any 
minor whose employment certificate has been 
returned, as above provided, shall be entitled 
to a new employment certificate upon presen- 
tation of a statement from the prospective 
employer, as hereinabove provided, accompa- 
nied by a certificate of physical fitness, issued 
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in the manner hereinabove provided and based 
upon a reexamination of said minor, and cer- 
tifying that the minor is physically able to 
undertake the work for which the new em- 
ployment certificate is to be issued. 

Sec. 18. All employment certificates shall be 
issued on forms supplied by the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and shall con- 
tain the name and address of the prospective 
employer, and the nature of the occupation in 
which said minor is expected to engage; and 
no certificate shall be valid excepting in the 
hands of the employer so named, and for the 
occupations so designated; and shall state the 
name, sex, date, and place of birth, place of 
residence, color of hair and eyes, and any dis- 
tinguishing physical characteristics of the 
minor for whom it shall be issued, It shall 
certify that the minor named has personally 
appeared before the issuing officer, and has 
been examined; and that all the papers re- 
quired. by law have been duly examined, ap- 
proved and filed; and that all the. conditions 
and requirements for issuing an employment 
certificate have been fulfilled. Every certifi- 
cate shall be signed, in the presence of the 
issuing officer, by the minor for whom it shall 
be issued. The certificate shall bear a num- 
ber, shall show the date of its issue, and shall 
be signed by the issuing officer. Vacation em- 
ployment certificates shall be of a color dif- 


‘ferent from the general employment certifi- 


cates, and shall bear across their face the 
legend “ Vacation Employment Certificate.” 

Sec. 19, Whenever a certificate shall be re- 
fused to any minor, the school record issued 
to such minor shall be forwarded, by the offi- 
cial refusing to issue the certificate, to the 
principal of the school which said minor shall 
attend, or to the compulsory attendance officer. 

Sec. 20. Whenever the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction cannot secure effective 
enforcement of the foregoing provisions of 
this act, in any school district, he is hereby 
authorized and required to report that fact to 
the State Board of Education. In such case 
the State Board of Education is authorized 
and required to secure such enforcement by 
appointing attendance officers in such districts. 
The salary and expenses of such attendance 
officers shall be a charge against said district 
where said attendance officers are actually em- 
ployed, and shall be deducted from any State 
moneys eerennee to said district for school 
purpose 

Sec. ag. It shall be the duty of every person 
who shall employ any minor, under the age of 
sixteen years, to post and keep posted, in a 
conspicuous place in every establishment 
wherein said minor is employed, permitted or 
suffered to work, a printed copy of the sec- 
tions of this act relating to the hours of labor, 
and a list or lists of all minors employed 
under the age of sixteen years. Such copies 


‘of the sections of this act and blanks for com- 


pliance with the provisions shall be prepared 
by the Department of Labor and Industry, 
and be furnished by it on application of such 
employer. Every person employing minors 
under sixteen years of age shall furnish the 
employment certificates and lists, provided for 





in this act, for inspection, to attendance offi- 
cers, factory inspectors, or other authorized 
inspectors or officers charged with the enforce- 
ment of this act. 

Sec. 22, Whenever any minor shall be em- 
ployed or permitted to work in any establish- 
ment or at any occupation, who, in the judg- 
ment of any officer charged with the enforce- 
ment of this act, is under the legal age for 
such work, or is working at a time forbidden 
by law for such minor; or whenever any minor 
shall be employed or permitted to work in, or 
in connection with, any establishment, who, in 
the. judgment of any officer charged with the 
enforcement of this act, is under sixteen years 
of age, and for whom the person employing 
or permitting such minor to work shall not 
have on file an employment certificate; such 
officer may demand from the person employ- 
ing or permitting such minor to work that he 
shall either furnish to such officer, within ten 
days, evidence of age, as defined in section fif- 
teen of this act, that such minor is in fact of 
legal age for the work in which he is engaged, 
or over, or sixteen years of age or over, as 
the case shall be, or shall cease to employ or 
permit such minor to work as aforesaid: Pro- 
vided, That such person, by thus ceasing to 
employ or permit such minor to work, shall 
not be relieved from any of the fines or pen- 
alties provided in this act for the employment 
or work of a minor contrary to law. In case 
such person shall fail to furnish to said officer, 
within ten days after the making of such de- 
mand, the required evidence of age and shall 
thereafter employ such minor or permit him 
to work as aforesaid, proof of the making of 
such demand and of failure to produce the 
evidence required shall be prima facie evidence 
of the illegal employment of such minor, in 
any prosecution brought therefor, 

Sec. 23. Any person, or any agent or man- 
ager for any person, who shall violate any of 
the provisions of this act, or who shall com- 
pel or permit any minor to violate any of the 
provisions of this act, or who shall hinder or 
delay any officer in ‘the performance of his 
duty in the enforcement of this act, shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be sentenced to pay a fine 
of not less than:ten ($10.00) dollars nor more 
than two hundred ($200.00) dollars, or to un- 
dergo an imprisonment of not more than ten 
days, or both, at the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 24. It shall be the duty of the Com- 
missioner of Labor and Industry, the attend- 
ance officer of the various school districts, and 
the police of the various cities, boroughs, and 
townships of this Commonwealth, to enforce 
the provisions of this act. Prosecutions for 
violations of this act may be instituted by any 
factory inspector, attendance officer, or police 
officer, upon oath or affirmation. All prosecu- 
tions for violations of this act shall be in the 
form of summary criminal proceedings, insti- 
tuted before a magistrate, alderman, or justice 
of the peace within the school district wherein 
the offense was committed. Upon conviction, 
after a hearing, the sentences provided in this 
act shall be imposed. All fines collected under 
this act shall be paid into the State Treasury, 
for the use of the Commonwealth. 
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Sec. 25. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent 
herewith be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 
Sec. 26. This act shall take effect on the 
first day of January, Anno Domini nineteen 
hundred and sixteen (1916). 
Approved, May 13, I915. 
Martin G. BRUMBAUGH. 


REPORTS OF AUDITORS. 


An act relating to appeals from the reports 
of Auditors of school districts of ‘the second, 
third, and fourth class. 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted, &c., That, in any pro- 
ceeding in the court of common pleas upon an 
appeal from a report of auditors of any 
school district of the second, third or fourth 
class, the accounts of the officer or officers in 
question may be investigated de novo, but the 
figures and facts found and stated by the au- 
ditors in their report of audit shall be taken 
as prima facie correct as against any such offi- 
cer, and the burden shall be upon each officer 
whose accounts are in question of establishing 
the credits to which he shall be entitled. 

Sec. 2. That, when more than one appeal 
from a report of such auditors shall have been 
taken, whether by the school district, an officer 
or officers thereof, or by a taxpayer, or any 
or all of them, the court of common pleas 
shall, upon petition of any party interested, 
direct the several appeals to be disposed of in 
a single proceeding. 

Approved, May 13, I9I5. 

Martin G. BRUMBAUGH, 


BLIND CHILDREN. 


An act to further amend the act, approved 
the eighteenth day of May, one thousand nine 
hundred and eleven, entitled “ An act to estab- 
lish a public school system in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, etc.” as amended, by 
providing for the education of certain blind 
children beyond the age of eight years, under 
certain circumstances. 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted, &c., That section four- 
teen hundred and thirty-nine of the act ap- 
proved the eighteenth day of May, one thou- 
sand nine hundred and eleven, entitled “An 
act to establish a public school system in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, together with 
the provisions by which it shall be adminis- 
tered, and prescribing penalties for the viola- 
tion thereof; providing revenue to establish 
and maintain the same, and the method of col- 
lecting such revenue; and repealing all laws, 
general, special, or local, or any parts thereof, 
that are or may be inconsistent therewith,” 
which, as amended by the act approved the 
eighth day of May, one thousand nine hun- 
dred and thirteen, entitled “An act to amend 
the act, approved the eighteenth day of May, 
one thousand nine hundred and eleven, en- 
titled ‘ An act to establish a public school sys- 
tem in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
together with the provisions by which it shall 
be administered, and prescribing penalties for 
the violation thereof; providing revenue to es- 
tablish and maintain the same, and the method 
of collectiug such revenue; and repealing all 
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laws, general, special, or local, or any parts 
thereof, that are or may be inconsistent there- 
with,’ by providing for the education of cer- 
tain blind children under eight years of age,” 
reads as follows :— 

“Sec. 1439. The State Board of Education 
is authorized to educate blind children residing 
in this Commonwealth, under the age of eight 
years, whenever, from any cause, the parent 
or parents thereof may be unable properly to 
educate them. With the written consent of 
the proper parents, parent or nearest relation, 
if there be no parents, or the poor authorities 
of the proper poor district, if there be neither 
parents nor relatives, the board may contract 
with any non-sectarian institution in this State, 
or elsewhere, established for the education of 
the blind, whereby any such child may, at a 
cost not-exceeding one dollar ($1.00) per day 
—to be paid out of the State school fund—be 
educated until it shall reach the age of eight 
years. The contract may be cancelled, and the 
child or children removed, at any time by the 
board. This act shall not repeal or modify 
any existing act relative to the education of 
the blind,” is hereby amended so that said 
section one thousand four hundred and thirty- 
nine shall read as follows :— 

Sec. 1439, The State Board of Education is 
authorized to educate blind children residing 
in this Commonwealth, under the age of eight 
years, whenever, from any cause, the parent 
or parents thereof may be unable properly to 
educate them. With the written consent of 
the proper parents, parent, or nearest relative, 
if there be no parents, or the poor authorities 
of the proper poor district, if there be neither 
parents nor relatives, the board may contract 
with any non-sectarian institution in this 
State, or elsewhere, established for the educa- 
tion of the blind, whereby any such child may, 
at a cost not exceeding one dollar per day,— 
to be paid out of the State school fund,—be 
educated until it shall reach the age of eight 
years: Provided, That such education may be 
continued beyond the age of eight years, when, 
for physical, mental, or other proper reasons, 
such child or children need special care for a 
longer period. The contract may be cancelled, 
and the child or children removed, at any time 
by the board. This act shall not repeal or 
modify any existing act relative to the educa- 
tion of the blind. 

Approved, May 14, I9oI5. 

Martin G. BRUMBAUGH. 


OFFICES INCOMPATIBLE, 


An act making incompatible the offices of 
councilmen in municipalities and school di- 
rectors. 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted, &c., That a member 
of council in any municipality shall not be 
eligible to the office of school director. A 
school director shall not be eligible to the 
office of member of council in any munici- 
pality, 

Sec. 2. All acts and parts of acts inconsist- 
ent with or supplied by this act are repealed. 

Approved, May 28, 1915. 

Martin G. BRUMBAUGH. 
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